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ster’s Bicnic. 


of 
sophisticated youth went Into one 
few days ago, and asked for somethi 
wer. The keeper gave him a way 


e our way, eall. . 
Your dinner is a quarter. 
o money; but if you 'l} come up te 
y, 1° give you ao better dinner for 


he kee; you're very cool.” 
a very 600 chap—so much 80, that 
kes me stand in the pantry im het 
at from spoiling /”’ 
wee 


the famed Irish barrister, once invited 


yng list of ancestry, in which Sir Toby 
‘ him, if he had not prized himself on 
At dinner Sir Toby used to ery owt, 
he butler, tell my cousin Gopeb the 
o Terry the groom, such and such & 
said Sir Cbarles, in a degree of our. 
all your cervants are your relations! 
‘ the knight; “is it not more pi 
iy own Felations for servants than 


ons tells a prett, story. Me gen- 
house to ror A ache of the minis 
n the Freewill anniversaries. Being 
ood cigar, he wished to see whether it 

. his clerical guest to luxuriate after 

pen the way, he commen y talking 
finally asked his friend, if he did not 
smoke and yet be a Christian = 

ied the reverend geotiewan, ‘it is 
it it ie very certain he would be a 


» is told of an old miser, who, being at 
, resolved to give all his money toa 
iands he experieneed some little kind- 
i he—for that was his nephew’s bame 
at to leave the world, and to leave you 
vu will then have two hundred thou- 
/ think! Yes, I feel weaker and weak- 
i die in two hours. 0, yes, Sam, I’m 
(wo per cent., and you may take the 
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Concord, N. H., met-a little bey of his 
him, * This is quite 
.e ears, aod van . rosy hia 
» ‘The clergyman, thi to rebu 
ked if he Pp knew of other than wet 
uswered that he never knew personally 
he bad read in a certain book of a time 
»and brimstone, and be guessed 


‘isans were lately contending with con- 

r the superierity of ‘Tait’s or Black- 

il from words they fell to blows, and 
spute by the argumentum ad hominem. 
uearing of the circumstance, observed 
nowever the pugoacious gentiemen s 

-p with respect to Tait und Blackwood, 
they were content to decide them bya 


board of ship, the captain of which 
vn, was called up to be whipped for 
_’ Little Jaek was crying aud trem 
he captain: a 

ou wait till I say my prayers: 

sterp reply. 

rophed Jack, looking up aud smiling 
‘Ll say them when 1 get ashore! 





in,” who kept a restaurant in Boston, 
ies into five pieces, instead of four, as 
ving discovered that his patrons would 
srice without noticing tue cheat. An 
tablishment cut one into four pieces. 
ere sharper than his, and it did not 
His assistant was startled with the 
dat pie so squar?”’ 


id a new member, rising, “ weeannot 
rights of freedom. They have been 
our fathers as a rich legacy, and pal- 
‘im who would refuse to acknowledge 
Among these rights, Mr. Speaker, 18 
-of doig as we please. Every man, 
pleases; aud if be dues not, he should 


tion for Juveniles —When you have 
i take the teapot und fill it up 
vill an infant’s mug one-fourth part 
another fourth of pure water. Now 
irse to your teapot, from which you 
i—and having added a litte sugar, 
decoction tor the juveniles. 


st Anstruther applied to Sir Robert 
a extensive bevitor in that perish, 
- @ stove in that chureh, which, he 
‘on found very cold. “ Usuld, sir! 
exclaimed; ** then warm them with 
John Knox never asked for a stove 
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went intoa hatter’s shop te buy a 

’ quent with one, inside the crown of 
a louking-glass. ‘* What is the 

emer. ‘The other, impatient at sueh 

ignorance, exclaimed, * What for?— 

1© buys the hat to see how it fits him, 


y tell me there isa man down east 
18, that he works twenty-five hours in 


Cuffy? There are only twenty-four 
p an hour before daylight, you stupid 


cam you answer dis conderfam? Sup- 
ottle of whiskey shut wid a cork, how 
whiskey out widout pullin’ de cork or 


cork in. Yah, yah!” 


cought to the bar a short time ago to 
weanor, told the prosecutor that he 
of being both a thief and a murderer. 
a to prove his assertion, ** Why, you 
he, “you murdered @ monkey, and 
ce.” 


during an evening walk last week, 
stiegated prismatic nues” of the Au- 
uich mame be called her attention to 
eraph tones repiied, ** Aurelius Bolus 
s nothin’ but Northern lights!” 


.” was made ata billiard saloon the 
@ promising young amateur. After 
; six games, he ran outof the room 
them—s ‘‘run” which startled the 
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Why printers did not succeed as well 
us auswered : 
3 work for the head, and brewers for 
vhere twenty men have stomachs, but 
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Ghe Terror of the Wilderness. 


OLD FRENCH WAR. 


wevornnnmronnane 
BY MALCOLM J. ERRYM, 
AUTHOR oF ‘ THe Wreckers,” “THE sepors,” “THE 


“THE INCENDIARIES,” “THE sNOW DRIFT,” ETO. 
lcontixugp.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FRENCH GENERAL. 
A FEARFUL DISCOVERY. 


ed the fact by a large cloak which covered him 
from head to foot, was riding up a cross-road 
towards Blue Pond. He was evidently a stran- 
ger in Gardwell, yet one in quest of some par- 
ticular destination in the vicinity, fer his eyes 
were contihually roving over the objects around 
him, and peering away among the trees and over 
their tops, to the hills and ledges beyond. 


now hourly expected by Morman Borders, asa 
messenger direct from the'king of the French, 
and as a confederate in hi*;reat scheme. 

The few cottages in thé®*vestern part of Gard- 
well all stood upon the ®!°in road, so that the 
officer saw no sign of hat” tions as he passed. 
He began so think that h!bitad missed his way, 
or was now going out of "(nd he reined in his 
steed, arising in the stirray “"* d gazing anxiously 
in every direction. “oy 

“ The Shades—the Shayjap!” he muttered, a 
he endeavored to look «Uys 
wards the principal road? + "That is the na! 5 
of the farm, and I am to inquire for General de 
Linne. Parbleu! I wonder where the place can 
be? Porvida! is this a sample of the great 
kingd proposed to build up hereabonts 





ig it is 
with my assistance? If I had gone straight to 
the village, keeping the river road, I should have 
done better. Well, I will hold on my way, till 
I come to that river—if that’s a river, that body 
of water whereon the moon is reflecting its beams 
even here.” 

He continued on his way till he came to the 
head of the pond, or rather, to the mouth of the 
river which empties its waters therein. The 
road ends on each bank, and the connection was 
keft up in times of peace by boats, but the per- 
son who usually officiated as ferryman had been 
killed in the late troubles, and the boats were 
now lying high and dry on the shores of the lake, 
a mile below the ford, where they had been 
driven by the late storm. 

“I presume I am going right enough,” said 
General Teague, “but how am Ito know? I 
have not seen a person since I left the village, 
and do not believe there is a great deal of life in 
this vicinity, ifany. And, supposing I am right, 
I do not see but that I shall have to reach the 
opposite shore by swimming, if at all. O, fora 
word or two of information at this moment !” 

Ashe came down the barren bank, he saw a 
woman of beautiful appearance, as he judged by 
the bright moonlight, seated on a horse of milky 
whiteness, and one of high spirit, as he was 
pawing the air, while his main and fet-locks 
were dripping water, as were all the prominent 
parts of his body, horse and rider having come 
up out of the water but a moment previous to 
the appearance of General Teague on the bank. 
This woman was the Indian girl, Naomeka. 

The horseman could not help but recoil at the 
strange and unearthly appearance she presented. 
Her hair was dishevelled, and hung in long and 
flowing ringlets about a neck and upon shoulders 
which would have commanded praise for their 
symmetry and fairness, even from an eye which 

could not have favored the dark complexion of 
the skin. Her boddice was partly torn open, 
displaying the beauties of a faultless bust, and 
her short dress, wet and dripping, clung closely 
to her knees and the outlines of her figure—all 
looking so strange and unusual that the French 
general seemed in doubt whether she was a living 
being or some ghastly and unearthly phantom. 

Still, with all his curious surprise, he had 
nerve enough to make known the destination he 
was seeking, and to inquire the nearest way to 
the spot—all the while holding the cross in his 
thumb and finger that he was in the habit of 
wearing. 

Naomeka replied, in a voice of wondrous 











sweetness and clearness, while she rode her steed 
up beside that of Genera! Teague—the two ani- 
mals putting their heads together, as if it was 


GUE DEATH-TOURR: 


Lire 
Bart,” “THe WILL-0-THE-wisP,” “THE RENEGADE,” 


A WEIRD TEMPTRESS, 


Ow this same night, and at the same hour, a 
man handsomely mounted and armed, and in the 
uniform of a French general, though he conceal- 


This man was General Teague, the person ¥ 


®o7- The merely wild appearance of Naomcka, as 
~radeen at a distance, became terribly ghastly and 
the meadows t 3» haggard as she thus rode up close to the horsé 
Sy Still, there was a strange fascina- 
tion in the glances she bent upon him, a sort of 
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of Pee at that lonely hour and in that silent place. 
hat of the general soon started, pricking up his 
nfort’» 98 if his quick scent had detected some dis- 


©u;,, ‘eeable odor in the air, as that of blood ! 


man’s side. 


agonized lustre, which held him spell bound, like 
a@ person in one of those horrible nightmares 
wherein beauty figures as a destroyer. A pallor 
like that of death was on her high brow and full 
cheeks, and a keen and withering agony had 
struck out through every lineament of her counte- 
nance, as we have often seen in the case of any 
person enduring a sharp and deadly pain. Yet, 
how strangely beautiful did that Indian girl look, 
despite all her exp o' and pain. 
The eyes of General Teague rested fixedly upon 





the magic circle of her wild beauty and com- 
manding will. She looked to him like a terrible 
enchantress, a weird temptress, stationed in 
strange places to lure pilgrims to destruction— 
like one of those queenly beauties of whom he 
had read in the old chroniclers of the middle 
ages, as having been a compound of woman, 
devil and ghost! Still, he lost himself in her 
strange fascinations, and how wildly Noameka 
gazed upon him. 

“IT knew you was coming,” she said, fixing 
her brilliant eyes upon him, “and the lodge is 
prepared! You will rest sounder therein than 
ever before if you go home with me! Come!” 

She looked up into his face with one of those 
fearfally and strangely fascinating smiles, half 
solicitation and half command, which only she 
knew how to assume so well. He trembled be- 
neath its power, as accompanied by the glances 
of those dark eyes, and looked like one enchanted 
by some lovely horror! 

“Come,” she repeated, touching him on the 
shoulder. “The distance is not far, and you are 
weary—come! General de winne has retired to 
bed, and will be thankful if you do not trouble 
him till morning—it is so awkward to visit even 
the house of a friend late at night, when all are 
abed !” 

The horseman looked around. He thought 
he had seen dim forms circulating here and 
there among the trees on each hand, some of 
those figures pausing and looking forth upon 
him and his strange companion, and a slight de- 
gree of apprehension arose in his mind. A 
glance at the temptress, however, caused his 
thoughts to come back to her, and he leaned 
towards her, looking more earnestly into her 
eyes and face. 

“You are pretty,” he said. “ Quite pretty, 
if you were not so wild—quite so excited and 
pale.” 

“Wild! Ha, ha! that’s my style of beauty.” 
The general was a perfect man of the world, 
like every travelled Frenchman, and he did not 
fail to be impressed by the free and gracefal 
manners and conversation of Naomeka. He 
thought he beheld in her an artless and simple 
flower of the wilderness, who was unfettered in 





pleasant to each to make the other’s acquaint- 


her untutored expressions by those convention- 


her, as if he found it impossible to pass out of 
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forest piquancy—that was alk. 


more sweetly than ever upon Bim. She eve 
pressed his hand, in rytarn Pgpg. 


strangely in the air. P 
“Home with you?” he said. 
that you live beyond the lake ?” 


witching expression, as she replied : 


bear me away !” 
“As you observe,” said General Teague, “i 


lodge, and I will follow.” 
“Across the ford, then. Come!” 


face so that he might snatch a kiss from her pale 


and snorted with affright. 
“This way. Come!” 


|SEE ENGRAVING.] 


steed with her little remaining strength, and was 


Teague came up beside her, he saw that the 
pallor of her features had so much increased that 
they shone ghastly white in their supernatural 
beauty. 

“ Strange being,” he said, “which direction 
do you take now ?” 

Her lips moved, but the words which should 
have left them were suppressed by a cry of dis- 
tress and a groan. He saw that she was reeling, 
as if about to fall out of her saddle, and he 
reached ont his hand to her waist, to give her the 
required support, in what he supposed to be a 
temporary spasm of some kind or other. His 
hand came in contact with a clotted substance, 
a cold and slippery fluid, and he withdrew it with 
an exclamation of alarm, holding it up to the 
light. He saw that he had nearly covered his 
hand with blood. 

“ Mere des dieux!” he cried, “what means 
this horrible mystery ?” 

She turned her features, all ghastly white, 
towards him, with a strange and meaning smile. 

A look of acute pain passed over her counte- 
nance, and she tottered forward, falling to the 
ground. Wonderingly filled with horror, Gen- 

eral Teague also descended, when both horses 

bounded away, snuffing the air with affright. 

An expression of fear, but one still subject to 

@ curious horror, took possession of the French- 

man’s face, as he assisted the Indian girl to her 

feet. Again his hands were stained with blood, 

and he glanced at her waist, where he seemed to 





alities and manufactured charms which prevail 


have acquired it. He now saw the point and the 


in civilized life. He thought she would serve 
him a moment as an adventure, a little bit of 


He ventured to take her hand, ‘and she smiled 
t <essure of 
tous of hs hears Hla Soe =. sal dating 
“TI suppose 


Her features were suddenly convulsed by a 
pang of pain, but she soon succeeded in her effurts 
to assume a smile, and even acquired that be- 


“Yes, my home is beyond the dark waters, | fairly reeled even with the support of the horse- 
and it is there that Iam soon going. Already 
are messengers coming over the black tide, to 


is rather disagreeable to arouse people out of their 
beds to receive us. You can lead on to your 


She pressed close to his side, upturning her 


began to protest his innocence in a very emphatic 
manner. 

“ O, dear husband,” murmured Naomeka, ‘I 
am so glad that you have come! I was afraid 
you would not find me in time. This man is an 
enemy of the English, a confederate of Norman 
Borders, and one of sufficient importance to merit 
your notice. He doubtless has valuable papers 
upon his person—he must die! He shall die, if 
the wishes of Naomeka are still dear to your 
soul !”’ 

* Mais non!” said the Frenchman, recoiling, 
with a look of alarm, at this threatening turn of 
affairs. ‘I will secure my horse, and hasten—” 

“No, you will not go,” said Naomeka, faintly, 
“till Tam dead—till you have received my hus- 
band’s permission.” 

The silent figure drew a pistol from his pocket, 
and covered the form of General Teague there- 
with. With the nervous excitement of his race, 
that functionary drew a similar weapon, and 
guardedly advanced. 

“Allez, monsieur,” he said. ‘Le duel!” 

The Death-Touch sneered bitterly at the idea 
of fighting a duel under the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and merely motioned the 
general to take a seaton the grass, while the 
Indian girl said, with something of her old smile 
mantling her face: 

“He will attend to you soon, general, never 
fear. But do not attempt any treachery—it will 
only recoil on your own head. If you ever leave 
this spot alive, you will go with honor !” 

Her silent companion bowed his head, as a 
seal of assurance to the words. It was a strange 
spectacle—one more terrible than that general 
had ever seen in all his bloody experience, that 
presented by the dying woman and that silent 
man! The moonlight was clear enough for him 
to see that the large veins on the forehead of the 
Death-Touch were swollen almost to bursting by 
the strong emotions of his soul, and he fairly re- 

coiled before the deadly brilliancy there was in 
arm, whi!s.ebe still assumed that smile, one that | those wil? eyes, which seemed to wander hope- 
would «© 
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hilt of the heavy knife which had been driven 
through and through her body ! 

Speechless with astonishment and terror, the 
Frenchman would have turned and fied, so 
nm | awful did that lovely form appear with that huge 
blade thus placed, but she detained him by the 





~ ta 
“ Strange being,” he cried, “do I dream, o7 
are you desperately and dangerously wounded ? 
I fear—I shudder! What would you have me 
do? What ought to be done?” 
The Indian girl clasped her hand to her breast 
and raised her eyes towards heaven, while she 


“It is the work of Norman Borders,” said 
Naomeka, in answer to the silent inquiry of those 
eyes—so full of love for her alone, so full of hate 
for everything besides! ‘He has killed me; 
but you will not permit veng to sleep » 
no! You will have his blood for mine—oceans 
of blood for our common cause! I leave you, 
dear companion of my sorrows and my ven- 
geance—I leave you ere our work is done, but I 
leave the fulfilment of our mission to your hands ! 
Where we have been terrible together, do you 
now be terrible alone! Spare them not—let 
your eye and heart have no mercy upon them, 
neither let your hand be stayed from the fatal 
blow! I shall not have died in vain, dear hus- 





man, and her face became the very personifica- 
tion of beautiful death ! 
“This is witchcraft—this is diableric!” cried 
it | General Teague. “Fearful woman of the wil- 
derness ! lovely horror !”— 
He saw that her lips were moving wildly—that 
she was about to speak. 
“O, my husband,” she murmured, as she look- 
ed wildly around. “For a long time I have 


Ger the: shave of she 5° 
that strange group; ee sea ae 


features, and he gladly and passionately availed 
himself of the privilege, while his steed started 


She rode her horse into the water, and headed 
him for the opposite shore. More than once did 
she reel in her saddle, and a deathly faintness 
gradually came over her, but she lashed her 


soon on the bank, where she paused. As General 


have the privilege of dying in your arms. Shall 


look upon thy form again ere they are fixed in 
death? O, come to me—come, terrible partner 
of a fearful woman—come !” 

The horses came up and circled slowly around 
the couple with arched necks and distended nos- 
trils, still exhibiting their fear. 

“Come, my dear husband—O, come and look 
upon me as you looked when we came out of the 
darkness of the cave, where we were married. 
Come to me ere I die!” exclaimed Naomeka, 
in a faint whisper. “There is an icy coldness 
at my heart, and I am soon going !” 

Her weight now came so heavily upon Gen- 
eral Teague, that he assisted her to a seat on the 
grassy bank. Nota moan escaped her lips, al 
though her features were set rigidly, as if with 
inexpressible pain. Her eyes stared vacantly 
on the sandy beach she had just passed, save 
when she would rouse herself up and look earn- 
estly around, murmuring : 

“ Come—come.” 

Saddenly a cry of joy escaped her, and she 
endeavored to turn, as a light figure came bound- 
ing down the bank and cast its shadow upon her. 
This new-comer was the Death-Touch ! 





CHAPTER XX. 


DEATH OF NAOMEKA. 
THE GRAVES. 


THE ASSASSINATION. 
THE star! 

A BLANK and vacant look of terror—that icy 
gaze which belongs to an unutterable surprise 
and consternation—characterized the appearance 
of that strange being as he threw himself upon 
the ground by Naomeka’s side. He saw the 
blood upon her person and dress, beheld the 
huge knife, marked the deadly paleness of her 
features and the feebleness of the life stirring 
within her, and then he stared fixedly az the 
Frenchman, as a hungry lion might stare at his 
natural prey. 

“ Mais—non—voila !” #v..* General Teague, as 





been in search of you everywhere, that I might 


I never see you again? Shall these eyes never 


band, if you make my death a harbinger of doom 
to our remaining foes—to the Indians and the 
French,” and her eyes glistened, as they rested 
on General Teague, “wherever they may be 
found !” 
Again the silent being bowed his head, and the 
glance he bestowed upon her told her that all 
should be as she desired. 
“ Him you will not spare,” she added, indi. 
cating the Frenchman, and again a glance assur- 
ed her that General Teague was doomed. 
“Enough !”’ she cried, with something of the 
old wildness in her looks and tones. “I am 
content to die, seeing that we have performed 
the best of our labors—that nothing more re- 
mains than you are capable of performing. I 
feel that you will’soon be with me again—but— 
I know not where! It’s a cloud—then darkness 
~—then silence! Men call it death, and avoid it 
as a monster, but it may be their best friend, 
even in being nothing bat the annihilation of 
that which is. O, my husband—king of destruc- 
tion, of whom I am otill the virgin queen! shall 
we not meet again?” 
Solemnly the silent figure bowed his head, 
while he raised his finger upwards, with an 
attending glance, towards the unclouded sky and 
stars. There was a strange tender.ess in his 
eyes—a touching pity—although they were as 
dry and burning as the fatal hand she held in her 
own. Even in all the hate and. contending pas- 
sions which had become the great source of his 
life and being, there was a something of hope, of 
affection—a very glory of heaven—clearly shin- 
ing throagh and through, all he was, and all he 
had been, as a pledge of promise to thas failing 
soul that they should meet again! 

“ There,” she said, with uplifted hand, “ there ! 
where the bnightness of the stars is undimmed 
forever! Ig is there that we shall meet and rea- 
der our accounts. But you will not go. back 
from the track into which you have been forced 
by the bloody ravagers of the world? Never,” 

P she added, with a wild burst of vigor, as blood 
gushed. from her lips— sewer, never !”’ 





if to excuse himeelf frou ai: blame, and then he 


Like a voice from the far-off regions of dark- 
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ness and terror, came the echo of that word back 
to Naomeka: 

“ Never—never |” 

« When the life thus consecrated is ended, then 
it will do to start anew—to adjast the accounts, 
and see where we stand. But until then, there 
is only one course left you—bloodshed—destruc- 
tion—vengeance !” 

And again that terrible figure bowed his head, 
like an oracle of the fates. 

The features of Naomeka were now convulsed 
with the agonies of her wound, and she suddenly 
struggled up into the arms of her husband, kiss- 
ing and embracing him with the wild fondness 
of a last endearment, and then, with a welcome 
to death, she drew out the fatal steel, flinging it 
away into the lake, as she fell backwards into his 
arms. 

One moment he had time to strain her to his 
heart, as the warm life-blood gushed forth upon 
him—one moment to feel the pressure of her 
hand, and reply to the conscious light in her 
eyes—and then, with a shudder and a strange 
stiffening of her limbs, she was dead ! 

“ She’s gone,” said the Frenchman, with un- 
disguised terror. ‘“ Et moi—” 

He started up, but like a famished wolf had 
the Death-Touch turned upon him, brought back 
to aworld of vengeance by the sound of his 
voice. It was in vain that the Frenchman 
bounded away towards his steed—he was over- 
taken, a hand laid upon his arm, and he found 
it impossible to proceed. With a shriek of con- 
sternation he faced about, firing his pistol, but 
all in vain—the bullet passed harmlessly away 
into the lake, while he found himself reduced to 
a sword and a knife, neither of which he had 
time to draw ere that fearful antagonist was in a 
position to prevent him from so doing. 

For 8 moment those two men glared at each 
other. Then the face of the French general 
blanched with terror, and his eyes sought relief 
in turning away. 

“Spare me!” he gasped. “ I—I—” 

The Death-Touch did not appear to have even 
heard that plea. With a purpose as irrevocable 
as destiny expressed in his every act and look, 
he buried his knife in the heart of the doomed 
man, hurling him to the ground. A gurgling 
cry—a moan of wondering horror—and General 
Teague was as ionless and voiceless as that 
other figure, lying further up the bank. That 
second silent figure now appeared again, coming 
down the lake-road. 

With a wild and frenzied fury dispossessing 
the fateful calmness with which he had executed 
that deed of blood, the avenger proceeded to 
strip the murdered man of his uniform and secure 
all his papers. He then cast the lifeless victim 
into the lake, and returned to the body of Nao- 
meka which he raised tenderly in his arms. That 
strange being evidently had a burial service for 
her, and a strange one it was. 

He bore her away to that meadow in which 
young Winter and Leonice were sleeping beside 
astack of hay. He deposited her on one of 
several mounds which were visible there, amid a 
little grove of stunted beeches and hemlocks, and 
proceeded to remove the covering from a grave 
which had long been made in that soft soil. On 
each side of the pit thus revealed stood a rude 
monument, of red sand-stone, and on each of 
them, in huge and uncouth letters, plainly visi- / 





“ Lerrrom at La SERENA. 
Fallait—il les tuer et les violez? 
Priez pour Nous !” 

It was the grave of the murdered mother and 
aunt of Leonice! The presence of that “us,” 
might have suggested that, long years before, 
that strange being had looked through years of 
fury and blood, to the calm hour when he, too, 
would sleep in silence there ! 

A buffalo robe was produced from the grave, 
and the strange husband wrapped the body of 
his murdered wife therein. Then he placed her 
tenderly at rest in that dark pit, covering her up 
with the poles and brush in such a way that no 
one would suspect the presence of that open 
grave, unless they tumbled therein. This task 
done, he knelt upon one of the mounds beside it, 
and raised his eyes and hands towards heaven, as 
if in silent prayer—as if invoking everlasting 
rest for that troubled soul. 

A female’s shrill cry came over the lonely 
meadow to his ears. The Death-Touch arose to 
his feet, and looked away in the direction from 
which the interruption proceeded. A tremor of 
emotion shook his frame, as he saw Mrs. Pointon 
coming down from the glen towards the spot 
where he stood. She had found him gone, on 
recovering from the swoon into which she had 
fallen, on the completion of that fearful struggle 
with Borders, and she had been seeking for him 
everywhere, with a wild earnestness and a total 
abnegation of her own safety, which showed how 
desirous she was of clearing up all the mysteries 
torturing her life. 

She had already perceived the object of her 
search, and he knew it, by her cry, or he would 
have flung himself into the concealment of the 
bushes. She was coming directly towards those 
graves, and he went forth, to shun rather than 
to meet her, as if he did not care to see her then 
and there. Suddenly another cry was heard— 
that of Leonice, as she started up from her slum- 
bers—and it was followed by an 1 ion 
from her lover, as both advanced to intercept the 
flying woman. 

Then a wild yell arose, as of a score of de- 
mons suddenly let loose, and the meadow was 
darkened by a host of painted and bedizened 
forms which bounded forth from the adjoining 
woods. That yell was the war-whoop of the In- 
dians, and those forms darkening the meadow 
were savages, with tomahawks and scalping- 
knives brandished in the air. Half a score of 
them bounded towards the lovers and our hero’s 
mother—that almost helpless trio, as they paused 
in the midst of the meadow—while the Death- 
Touch flung himself backwards into the 
bushes. 

“Die, pale-faced dogs!’ cried a hoarse, gut- 
tural voice, as the speaker caught Leonice by her 
long hair and raised his weapon on high, while 
his companions similarly menaced Walter and 








CHAPTER XXI. 
RESCUE OF WALTER AND LEONICE. FLIGHT 
OF THE DEATH-TOUCH. 

Tue savage who had raised his hand against 
Leonice suddenly started, uttering an exclama- 
tion of surprise and lowering his weapon. It 
appeared that he had, in some terrible day of 
the past, found himself face to face with the 
Death-Touch, in a fierce encounter, and that the 
features of his adversary had then been impress- 
ed so deeply and indelibly upon his memory that 
he now had no difficulty in detecting the resem- 
blance between this maiden and that strange 
being. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, with that mixture of 
French and English accents which was then as 
now ever peculiar to the Indians between Cana- 
da and the States. “Me qui vive—me aller 
know! C’est la face de cet man. Me discover! 
U h ud “ 

Being a leader among his companions the sav- 
age addressed a few words to them, the effect of 
which was that they secured the trio captive and 
hurried them away in the direction of the woods 
from which they had emerged. For a few min- 
utes only was the rapid retreat continued by this 
leader and half a dozen of his followers, for they 
were only an advance party of scouts, and mere- 
ly fell back to the main body of the force thus 
arriving to throw itself upon Gardwell, and to 
join General de Linne, otherwise Borders, in his 
scheme for the expulsion of the English from 
New England. 

The Death-Touch, without knowing that Leo- 
nice was the daughter whom he now supposed to 
have been killed by Borders, had arisen to his 
feet and followed the savages, with the intention 
of rescuing Mrs. Pointon, perhaps the young 
couple—for he did not recognize our hero in 
the distance and confasion—from their captors. 
In this way it happened that when the chieftain 
gave orders for a halt, in front of his lodge, and 
dismissed the savages, the bright glances of the 
Death-Touch were absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the party—recognizing our hero, and 
staring with strange earnestness upon the fea- 
tures, indistinctly visible, of the girl. 

All of the captives had been securely bound, 
and were stowed away in his lodge by the chief- 
tain himself, who had but little fear of their 
escape from their bonds. He was, however, sub- 
ject to an affliction which ought to be an especial 
characteristic of civilization—the furious jealousy 
of his wife, who had no sooner rested her eyes 
upon the beauteous young squaw designed to 
make her faded charms show more grimly than 
ever, than she conceived the project of pouring a 
pan of hot coals over the captive’s head, or of 
braining her with a hatchet—she was undecided 
which—and so set about making the coals (un- 
der pretence of cooking her “ beave ” something 
to reward him for his exploits), that she might 
be equally prepared to execute either plan moot- 
ed for decision. 

Leonice was soon made acquainted with the 
pale lady by her side, though it was no time to 
give her an explanation of the manner in which 
Mrs. Winter was living when everybody sup- 
posed her to be dead. Walter was busy in 
thinking how he could effect the release of him- 
self and the ladies from their disagreeable posi- 


‘ gone to report #4] ~ follow- 


French joined in the expedition. Mrs. Winter 
was gladdened at the evident affection of the 
young couple beside her, and could not help but 
feelin her own soul that they were worthy of 
each other. 

The beave was not gone many minutes. The 
presence of that strange face had troubled him a 
great deal, and he had brought a number of the 
warriors to gaze upon it, and to take counsel 
with him as to what evil it foreboded, and in re- 
gard to the course it was most expedient to pur- 
sue. The result of their deliberations, after they 
had examined the face of Leonice attentively, was 
that she and her companions should be burnt at 
the stake ! 

The old squaw announced that she had already 
got coals enough to kindle the fire. Our hero 
declared, that if he was free, with a good sword 
in his hand, he would soon cut a way out of that 
encampment. Mrs. Winter embraced her son, 
and said that she hoped Mr. Pointon would 
speedily arrive to their assistance, as he knew of 
their captivity; and Leonice lightly expressed 
a desire that the strange father with which she 
had been of late provided, by the wrath of Bor- 
ders, would not be long in coming to her 
rescue. 

He soon came. When the Indians had all 
gone away, and the old squaw was looking into 
the fire, the figure of the Death-Touch suddenly 
stood up beside her. A pair of powerful hands 
seized her by the throat, and she was soon gagged 
and bound, barely giving utterance to cries 
enough to call the attention of the captives to the 
terrible presence. In an instant, they were all 
released, and their deliverer conducted them to- 
wards the village, soon getting clear of the In- 
dian encampment, but not without encountering 
many perils from which they could not have 
been saved but by the Death-Touch. Walter 
had already told her that the rescuer was Mr. 
Pointon, his father-in-law—her father—the Death- 
Touch. 

The moment they had reached the vicinity of 
the cave, and a spot where they were not in 
any especial danger from their foes, the strange 
guide came near to Leonice, looking with much 
earnestness upon her. She did not mean to ex- 
hibit a fear, but there was something so wild and 
terrible in his appearance—he seemed so much 
the realization of all the terrors she had heard 
associated with him since her childhood—that 
she could not help but shudder, and shrink from 
his extended hand as from some deadly reptile, 
the while a deadly pallor mantled her face. 

The Death-Touch—that strange father—who 
had been told by the first full glance at her face 
that she was his child—seemed to have expect- 
ed such a reception, but it came with the with- 
ering effect of alightning stroke upon him. He 
reeled backwards, while his form trembled like a 
reed, and while a deadly paleness overspread his 





his mother. ‘“ Receive the speedy death !’” 


face. He did not know that Borders had told 


tion—gye squaw was busy with, her ~pls—and ; 


mountains. 
rWswsingn and General Dunoy, the leader of the 


her the secret of her birth, as to his trusty ruffian, 

but his grief was none the less at realizing that 

there was little hope of his ever being regarded 

with love and reverence by that pure-minded and 

noble girl. How terrible was the agony of that 
moment! 

Again and again did Leonice invoke the aid of 
reason. She inded herself continually that 
this man was her father, her own sire, but she 
could not surmount, in a moment, the great gulf 
which had been between them ever since that 
fatal hour when their western home had been 
destroyed—for she gave Borders the credit of 
having told the truth, in regard to his connection 
with those terrible deeds. Tears of anguish 
gushed from her eyes as she realized how little 
of love and attachment had been built up in her 
soul for that unhappy father, and she moaned as 
she held out her arms to him, shrinkingly and 
not without evident apprehension, so little could 
reason do towards putting down the fears with 
which she had been accustomed to regard that 
fearful destroyer for many years. 

The Death-Touch caught her in his arms, and 
strained her for one moment to his breast, in a 
wild and convulsive embrace. He then released 
her, and stood there beside her, trembling and 
gasping, as if all the mortal soul-sickness he had 
ever endured was as nothing to the discovery 
that his daughter was as a stranger to him, hav- 
ing never before gazed upon his face, and having 
had only for a few hours even the assurance 
that such was the relation between them. 

“O, my father!” she finally moaned, with a 
ery in which all the pity and tenderness of her 
soul seemed concentrated. “Come to me—take 
me to your heart! Iwill be your own child—I 
will—” 

He caught her extended hand, and pointed 
upwards towards the sky and the unclouded stars, 
while his convulsed features seemed to tell her 
that the bitterness of death—let it come when it 
would for him—was past. Again he strained 
her to hie heart, showering kisses upon her 
cheeks, a moment silently invoking, if she un- 
derstood his attitude and the moving of his lips, 
the blessing of heaven upon her, and then he 
turned to depart. 

“O, my God! my poor father!” moaned 
Leonice, and she would have fallen to the ground, 
had it not been that Walter was close to her side 
and caught her. 

“Tell me, my dear father—my real name!” 
He slowly shook his head, still pointing upwards 
at the stars. 

Wondering at all this scene, Mrs. Pointon now 
hastened towards the Death-Touch, and took 
him by the arm, in all the excitement this last 
mystery had added to the other wild emotions of 
her soul. He started at her touch like one 
awakened from a trance. 

“O, tell me,” she cried, “all I should know! 
Speak to me—let me again hear your voice !” 

One instant he gazed upon her, with features 
still convulsed, and with form still trembling, 
and then he turned away from her imploring 
face and fled. Witha wild cry of grief and 
desolation of spinit, she hurried away in pur- 
suit, despite the voice of her son who called her 
back—but wonderingly, the relation of this man 
to his mo: ™®~a now, become so dark and puz- 
nlingg- the cardinar; “a 

wae tbat ‘ both togséret, “he is your father, 
even as she is my mother! How strange—how 
strange !” 

Leonice still trembled in her grief, but the 
presence of her lover—his voice and the glances 
of his eyes—soon quieted the troubled depths of 
her soul. There was something so potent in the 
pure and ennobling affection which had arisen 
between these two souls, that no sorrow could 
long stand before it, and yet that maiden realized, 
knew very well in her own heart—that she 
would have died but for that blessing. 

They walked on in the direction taken by Mrs. 
Pointon, every instant becoming calmer and 
more blest. Their love had become more mighty 
than the world and all its misfortunes, in be- 
coming the next grandest thing to God! They 
were happy. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 








THE KANGAROO. 


This animal was first seen by Captain Cook, 
and is one of the most curious animals discov- 
ered in modern times. Its limbs appear quite 
out of proportion; those before being seldom 
more than twenty inches in length, whilst the 
hinder ones are sometimes three feet and a half 
long, and very strong and muscular. Hence the 
animal cannot properly make use of its fore legs 
for walking, but supports itself on them while 
browsing. The tail is extremely thick at first, 
but very long and tapering, and when the animal 
wishes to get on quickly, or to escape danger, it 
employs its hind feet and tail, and by those means 
it is enabled to take successive leaps of from 
twenty to thirty feet forward, and six or eight 
upward. Its fore feet, or hands, are very feeble, 
and its mouth is useless as a weapon of defence. 
The hind feet appear to have three toes, but in 
reality have four, two that go inward being re- 
markably small and short. The two other toes, 
of which the inward one is very long, and the 
outward one very short, are armed with thick and 
strong nails, very like strong hoofs, with which 
the animal at times attempts to strike, as well as 
with its tail, which is said to be of such strength 
as to break a man’s ley at a single blow.— Great 

Test. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


The Manchester Guardian thinks Lord Broug- 
ham’s mind and body seem to bid equal defiance 
to the torpid advances of great age. He is verg- 
ing on eighty, and yet his physical and mental 
vigor shows no symptoms of decay. The last 
three or four years have brought about quite a 
change in his autumnal amusements. Formerly 
he left England soon after parliament broke up, 
for France, when we first heard of his appearing 
at the Institute of Paris, under the xgis of Arago, 
and then hobnobbing with the occupant of the 
Tuileries, whether Louis Philippe or Louis Napo- 
leon ; and, finally, he was announced as depart- 
ing for a country-seat he had at Cannes, in the 
south of France. He was there when Rachel 
died, and it is known he was very attentive and 
kind to her in her fatal illness. Since then he 
seems to have renounced France and the French, 
and to have dedicated his learned leisure to the 
edification of provincial audiences, which yield 





him a splendid return of journalistic renown. 


A SONG. 
BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
Ona cloud I saw a child, 
And he, laughing, said to me: 


“ Pipe a song about a lamb.” 
8o I piped with merry cheer. 
“ Piper, pipe that sung again.” 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer.”’ 
So I sung the seme avain. 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


* Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.” 
So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed; 
And T made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 
--> 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“DYING AS THE FOOL DBIETH.” 











BY L. WILLARD Goss. 

THERE was one among my early acquaint- 
ances, a bright, sensible and accomplished girl, 
with a mind naturally lofty and ambitious, yet 
kept in continual check by a sense of religion as 
humble as it was ardent; a heart kind as charity 
itself and talents that would have adorned the 
most elevated station. She was destined, I 
hoped and believed, to a happy fate; for joy and 
light and sunshine seemed to «vait naturally upon 
her footsteps ; or if a cloud passed over, it was 








I remained long enough to give directions for 
his funeral, and to supply the means to bury him 
far from his poor victim. It was not meet that 
the destroyer should slumber so near the de- 
stroyed ! 
One thought troubled me. Should I tell 
Henry Kent that this was his father? Should I 
give this terrible lesson to the son, in the hope 
that it might save him from so sad a fate? 
Should I cloud his young days with shame and 
mortification, and perhaps drive him to similar 
courses, to drown the remembrance of that day’s 
experience ? 
Ah,no! I could not bring myself to intlict a 
pang so deep upon him who had never showed 
any tendency to the same fault; and, thanking 
God that the dead mother was spared this scene, 
returned home without disclosing the name of 
the miserable suicide 

I have never had reason to repent my decision, 
for the son of Emily Kent is all that his mother 
could have asked. Had she lived, it would have 
consoled her for the terrible past, to behold him 
as he is. From the heavenly world, she may be 
permitted to watch his pathway on earth. 


‘* When the red wine sparkles brightest, 
Look not thou upon the cup!”’ 





—— 
GENUINE KINDNESS. 


Stopping at a new station at Dombaas, I met 
an English lady and gentleman with a “ tolk ”’ or 
interpreter. ‘Lhe hostess was the perfect embod- 
iment of womanly goodness; just the sort of 
woman that every man must instinctively liken 
to hisown mother. ‘The English lady was in 
delicate health, and had but a small appetite. 
‘This was desolation to the soul of our good host- 
ess, who had exhausted nearly all the resources 
of Norwegian cookery, and was almost broken- 
hearted at tinding that her fair guest did not 
consume every dish. She evidently supposed 


when forced to weep for the sin and misery of | that the lady was dissatistied with the delicacies 


those around her. 

In early life, she had ‘inarried Francis Kent, a 
promising young lawyer, and the son of her 
father’s dearest and most respected friend; and 
it seemed, to all outward appearance, that all 
those qualities which, as a woman and a Chris- 
tian, she prized most highly, were centered in 
her husband. 

Alas ! in two short years, he became a games- 
ter and a drunkard! forgetting tne confiding 
being who had thrown away upon him her best 


she had prepared, and that the plea of tiness 
was only un excuse. We were ail amused and 
concerned at the good woman’s anxiety—but the 
most amusing of all was the “ tolk,” for he de- 
voured all the nice things the lady and her hus- 
band were unable to grapple with. Atlast came 
the crowning effortot the kitchen ; some porridge 
made of .ne meal and boiled in milk, coaved with 
sugar, aud over that a pool of oily butter, all 
bouing hot. ‘Lhis was brought in triumpiantly ; 
and 1 toresaw plainly that it this failed, the good 
woman would have no sleep that night. Lhe 
fair patient, with the amiability of a woman, and 
the self-denial of a martyr, ate two or three 





affections—bringing misery and degrad to 
her home—forgetting the sacred vows he had 
uttered—forgetting his God ! 

Circumstances, over waich the unfortunate 
Emily had no control, became the means of her 
husband’s ruin ; and in spite of her gentle en- 
deavors to bring him back to the paths of virtue ; 


poontuls ; but human nature could no further 
go. What was to be done? tor the hostess, thus 
encouraged, had now evidently determined that 
her guest should eat the whole, though there was 
a good-sized Staffordshire ware wallow-pattern 
pie-dish full. Suddenly we hit upon an expe- 
dient which our unknown tongue enabled us to 
organize and carry out. It was that the “ tolk ” 
should stand behind the lady’s chair, so that he 


spite of her patient endurance of him, low and} could reach the pie-dish over her shoulder, and 


brutal as he had become, he continued to wast¢ 


while 1 diverted the attention of the hostess by 


his nights in lowest scenes of riot and dissipa® asking for something, he hastily, and with great 


tion, and his days in the deepest slumber that they 


drunkard knows. 
It is no uncommon tale—would that it wer, 
The everyday experience of our lives convin@o 


us that these instances are not rare, and thine 


te 


glee helped himself » piled-up spoonfuls ot por- 
ridge. ‘Thus every Que the good old lady re- 
turned she found t)§ porridge diminished, and 
was delighted with .-\r success ; manifesting her 
glee by patting her #,-ests upon the back, “ /kke 
tg] sick! ikke sick!” ( } sick, notsick!) ‘1 hus all 

parties were gratifi¢ especially the “ tolk,”’ who 








genius and talent are often obscured by this ci was grinning with yi,¢ght for the rest of the even- 


rible vice of intemperance. Itspeaks in a voould 
that should be sounded in every ear, and P44 
home mournfully and deeply to every heart— 
“* Of counsel meeked—of talents made, 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
? But oft, like Lsrael’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines.” 
Emily’s heart was weighed down with sorrow. 
That her husband had shown himself a madman 
and a fool in the eyes of the world, was trial 
enough to one of her high and lofty spirit ; that 
he had thus brought misery to the hearth of which 
he should have been the guardian and p 


ing.— Through Node 4 with a Knapsack. 
dw 


SCHAMYL INST. PETERSBURG. 


A St. Petersburg letter gives the following 
further particulars respecting Schamyl’s stay in 
the Russian capital :—On the day of his arrival 
@ compact crowd had collected round the entrance 
of the hotel where he lodged, and at all the points 
where it was expected he would pass in going to 
visit the chief authorities. He appeared quite at 
his case—in no way disconcertea. His manners 


appeared noble and dignified. He has an intel- 


ligent look, and the general expression of his 





energy and the habit of 





His figure is tall and upright, not- 


and had desolated the home where he might have | withstanding his advanced age. ‘The next day 
been happy with her and her child, was indeed | Schamyl and his son had the honor of being 
bitterness ; but Emily was a Christian in the best presented to the empress and the hereditary 


and purest sense of the word; and she mourned 
still more that he had fallen from his high estate 
as a worthy and honored member of the visible 
church—had broken the laws of God, and had 
laid himself open to the just indignation of an 
offended Deity. 

Imagination went back to the days of their 
early union, when his face was to her almost as 
the face of an angel, and contrasted them with 
those in which she now sat trembling beside the 
cradle of her child, and dreading to see its father 
enter the home he had so desecrated. 

It was acold and cheerless evening in De- 
cember, when the drunkard reeled with tottering 
and unequal steps to his home. There was no 
light in the house, save a faint gleam from decay- 
ing embers ; and thegyy'usual circumstance was 
noticed even by him; for iatteriy, Emily had 
sewed every evening to earn her own and her 
child’s food. As he entered the door, there was 
a slight noise like a low groan, and again all 
was silent. Calling for Emily, and receiving no 
answer, half-stupified yet half-wondering, he 
broke out into furious oaths, which awakened 
the child, and he, too, began to call for his 
mother. 

Kent now became alarmed, and succeeded in 
getting a light after many unsuccessful efforts to 
steady his hand. ‘The scene which now met his 
eye, completely sobered him. ‘There lay his 
wife, cold and inseusible, upon the floor! An- 
guish and privation had done their work upon 
her delicate frame. She was dead ! 

From the long trance of horror and despair 
that assailed her wretched husband, he woke only 
to pursue his dreadfai course with renewed vigor. 
Eager to snatch the innocent chiid of Emily 
from an example so revolting, I adopted him; 
and in his manhood, he has proved the worthy 
son of a most unhappy but Christian mother. 





In the spring of 1850, he was riding with me 
in one of the small towns in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, when we were both struck by the appearance 
of a man lying by the roadside. Our horse was 
frightened and started aside. I turned him round 
and alighted to ascertain what was the matter. 
Judge of my consternation, when I recognized 
in the lifeless and swollen features, the father of 
my young charge! He had literally “died as 
the fool dieth ;” fora phial marked laudanum, 
and a bottle which had contained some spirit- 
uous drink, lay by his side, and left us no doubt 
how this terrible rushing on to ruin had been 





encouraged and sustained. 


grand duke at ‘I'sarkoeselo. ‘Che presentation 
iusted only a few minutes. It is said that he was 
greatly atiected, and looked pale. Schamyi went 
afterwards to see the museums of natural history, 
and of the Academy of Sciences. In the evening 
he was at the Italian opera, in the box of Prince 
Anatole Buryatinski, brother to the commander- 
in-chief of the army of the Caucasus. Mme. 
Charton Demeure sang the part of Amina in 
“Sonnambula.” The scene where she comes 
down the ladder from the mill produced a great 
effect on the Kazi Mahomet, the Iman’s son. 
Schamyl is enchanted with all be sees in Russia. 
“Had 1 known your country sooner,” said he, 
“had I seen all 1 now see, 1 should have made 
my submission long since.” Well said, certainly, 
but perhaps the avowal may not be alwyether 
sincere. The Iman is evidently a clever man. 
His answers betoken considerable apropos. When 
asked what had most pleased him in Russia, 
Schamyl replied, ‘The kind reception of the 
emperor.” 





-> 
ADVICE TO THE STAGE-STRUCK. 


In November 1858, I had the honor to be ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar, in this country, 
Perhaps my recent assumption of this character 
will be sutticient to authurize, and excuse, my 
final summing-up of the result of my experience 
of theatrical lite, with a tew words of gratuitous 
advice “to all whom these presents may concern.” 
To any ingenious youth, then, who may be now 
meditating a plunge into that uncertain, or rather 
certain, “ sea of troubles,” that shines and glit- 
ters in the seductive dazzle of the foot-lights—to 
such a one I say: go to sea, in reality ; go to law, 
go to church, go to physic; go to Italy and 
strike a blow tor liberty, (if cause and opporta- 
nity again offer ;) go to anything, or anywhere, 
that will give you an honest and decent liveli- 
hood, rather than go upon the stage! To any 
young lady with « similar proclivity, 1 would 
say: Buy a sewing-machine, and take in plain 
work, first! So shall you save yourself much 
sorrow, bitter disappointment, secret tears.— 
George Vandenhoff. 





—_> 
A MOTHER’S FEELINGS. 


_Mrs. Neill, of Barnweill, mother of the late 
General Neill, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
letter conveying to her, from the meeting at the 
inauguration of the statue at Ayr of her son, 
General Neill, their deep sympathy in her grief 
for the loss of her son, Colonel John Martin Bla- 
den Neill, Deputy Adjutant-General of Victoria, 
killed by a fall from his horse, says : “ God knows, 
I require something to alleviate the bitterness of 
my grief; and if universal sympathy could bring 
comtort, I indeed have received a large share 
from far and wide, and it does help to support 
me. Still 1 am now withouta son! Three now 
lie in different tar-off lands, beyond the reach of 
kindred ties—all remarkable Yor talents of no 
ordinary type, and following up with energy the 
duties of their profession—and all gone down to 
the grave in the very midst of their usefulness, in 
their well-earned positions ; but it was God's will, 
and who shal! dare to arraign it.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE SPRINGTIME. 





When the days were full of sunshine— 

Golden sunshine warm and bright; 
When the apple-trees were laden 

With their blossoms pink and white, 
And the buttercups and daisies 

Fringed our meadow paths with light; 


When the hills were bloom-empurpled 
By the sunny skies of May, 

And the air was blithe with music 
Of the songbirds on each spray 

From the crimson glow of morning 
Till the evening's dusky gray ; 


Then there came the sweetest vision 
Of a maiden wondrous fair, 

With a crown of starry blossoms 
Woven mid her golden hair; 

And I loved her—loved her dearly— 
Darling white-browed Mabel Clare. 


Oft beneath the trailing willows, 
Where the sunbars crept like gold, 

T have sung for her sweet ballads— 
Loving ballads quaint and old; 

Wove for her the strangest legends 
Poet-lips had ever told. 


Now the winds of chill November 
Wail across the lonely plain, 

But she never comes, nor answers, 
When I fondly call ber same; 

For the yellow leaves are dropping 
On her grave tike autumn rain 


Yet sometimes amid the gloaming 
Of these dreamy purple eves, 

I have caught the passing echo 
Of light footsteps ’neath the trees, 

When I knew "twas not the water, 
Or the rustle of the leaves. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


AN ACTUAL GHOST. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


On the Hudson River road, some thirty miles 
from the city of New York, there stood, some 
half a century ago, more or less, an old-fashioned 
tower, owned and presided over by a thick- 
headed Dutchman named Van Hesel. The 
building was surrounded by a few scattered 
houses, and for many years preceding had borne 
the unenviable reputation of being haunted. 

It was generally affirmed that during windy 
and tempestuous nights, the restless spirit that 
still persisted in h ing the good old-fashioned 
inn of Peter Van Hesel, was more liable than at 
others to make itself manifest to travellers, which 
it did by means of divers strange and unac- 
countable noises, which sorely frightened the 
honest but credyjous people who sometimes ven- 
tured there of an evening to smoke and gossip, 
and perhaps imbjbe a tumbler or two of Peter’s 
famous “ Hollands.” 

It was confidently asserted that an unfortunate 
barber had been murdered by some of Peter’s 





- ancestors, long befure Peter ever thought of 


stepping into their shoes; and some went so far 
asto mention the precise number of Spanish 
mill dollars for which he had been murdered—a 
very unusual sum for a barber, to be sure. The 
chief evidence that the murdered man was a 
barber, consisted in the fact that his ghost had 
been striving industriously ever since to inveigle 
the patrons of the establishment to place them- 
selves under his ghostly hands, to undergo the 
solemn ordeal of being shaved by him. Al- 
though the personal appearance of the ghost was 
variously described, every person of a i 





to put up at the old tavern, whenever business 
or the chances of profit awakened his keen in- 
stincts to the temporary advantages of this local- 
ity, was an itinerant vender of notions from the 
staid State of Connecticut, named Slack—Arte- 
mas Slack. Now Artemas Slack was a character 
in his way, one of those happy combinations of 
thorough self-p ion, and itigated ef- 
frontery, who contrive somehow to elbow their 
way through the world, no matter what the state 
of the weather, or the condition of the roads, 
without allowing any of those trivial obstacles 
that are forever casting about to block the wheels 
of individual enterprise, to get tumbled up in 
their path. He was a philosopher, so far as the 
tracing of cause and effect, in their application to 
the practical interests of life, is capable of mak- 
ing one, and always knew if he tossed a penny, 
it was positively certain to come down winning 
side up, as he had wisely provided one with two 
heads, so as to meet with fortitude the contin- 
gencies of chance! Ina word, Artemas Slack 
knew, as by intuition, upon which of her 
wheaten loaves Fortune had condescended to 
spread her heaviest lane, and he felt no hesita- 
tion, no quibbles of conscience, in seizing and 
appropriating it to his own personal welfare. 

On the occasion to which we refer, Artemas 
had been shaken, and possibly a little drenched, 
by a sudden conflict of the elements, proceeding 
from certain dark clouds that hung like battering 
rams over the highlands of the Hudson, com- 
pelling him to seek shelter at an early hour of 
the day, which he did, in the little Dutch tavern, 
at the hospitable hands of Peter Van Hesel. 

It had set in for one of those dismal, equinoc- 
tial storms which threatened to last for a day or 
two, and perhaps longer; and Artemas, like 
most people who have endured in reality the 
actual misfortune of being weather-bound, with- 
in the four walls of an isolated inn, began, before 
the close of the first day, to realize most seriously 
the ennui of his situation. It was by no means 
his first visit to the inn of Peter Van Hesel ; but 
it was the first time he had ever been confined 
there by a storm. He watched Peter as he dozed 
obliviously behind the bar, or started with a 
snort at the signal of a bell up stairs, which de- 
nied him the luxury of anything like a protracted 
sleep, as he was compelled as often to answer the 
summons in person, which he did, after decoct- 
ing certain tumblers of brandy and whiskey 
punches, which he as invariably bore off with 
him on a capacious Dutch waiter, which just as 
invariably came back with him empty on his 
return. 

In spite of the weather, and the general air of 
desolation that prevailed below stairs, it was evi- 
dent to the mind of Artemas that a goodly com- 
pany were above stairs, and no doubt striving to 
the utmost of their ability to enjoy themselves. 
He ventured some hints to Peter to that effect, 
who only shook his head heavily, and blew a 
long whiff of smoke from his ample Dutch pipe, 
which curled up and circled in graceful festoons 
above his stolid Dutch head. Finding Peter not 
overmuch inclined to gossip, Artemas, seated by 
the window, watched alternately the leaden 
aspect of the sky and the inviting aspect of the 
Dutch d , ranged promi ly along the 
dusty shelves. 

To be sure, he felt no little curiosity to learn 
what was going on above stairs; but as Peter 
seemed inclined not to enlighten him, he very 
wisely held his peace, and awaited the auspicious 
moment when the company should descend to 
supper, to discover, if possible, the cause of their 
apparent exclusiveness. But in this hope he was 











cative turn having his own version at his tongue’s 
end, no one, thus far, I believe, would acknowl- 
édge that he had ever seen it, or that he had ever 
seen any one who had seen it, though he sin- 
cerely believed in it, and all that; so that the 
haunted house, or tavern of Peter Van Hesel, 
had gradually grown to be a spot of considerable 
notoriety at the time of which I write. 

In spite, however, of its ghostly reputation, a 
good many every-day people, such as cattle- 
drovers, honest countrymen on their way to 
market, circuit preachers, pedlers, etc., out of re- 
spect, no doubt, to the time-honored custom of 
doing so, still persisted in the good old-fashioned 
notion of “putting up” at Peter Van Hesel’s 
tavern—although, within a few years, a new one 
of more orthodox pretensions had been erected a 
few miles beyond. 

Whether it was that these good people were 
resolved to ignore the uncharitable imputation 
against the oli tavern, so long as the substantial 
figure of the proprietor himself was to be seen 
iutrenched behind the ancestral bars of the Van 
Hesels—thus giving rise to ceftain hypothetical 
conclusions that Peter and the ghost would find 
it impossible to live upon such perfect terms of 
intimacy, or at least harmony, as the grave im- 
putation laid at the door of the old house, or 
rather, upon the graves of the Van Hesele, 
might have warranted—or whether it was from 
certain constitutional leanings towards economy, 
however important that great question may be, 
is a point not clearly established. At all events, 
so long as the old sign continued to creak in 
font, and a tallow candle to gleam through the 
diamond pointed winltow—the only one, in fact, 
that ever condescended to let in light to dispel 
the prevailing gluom that pervaded the ancient 
bar-room of the Van Hesels—and Peter’s choice 
liquors blushed invitingly through the same old- 
fashioned Dutch decanters, ranged along the 
same old-fashioned Dutch shelves, as in the 
once new-fashioned days of the Dutch dynasty 
and the first Van Hexel—so long, I say, did 
people of moderate ambition and means obsti- 
nately persist in putting up there, at the immi- 
nent risk of being lathered by the ghost of a 
defanct barber. 

Besides the reputation of being haunted, this 
queer old tavern, it is said, during its latter days, 
was frequently infested by gamblers, to the great 
horror and scandal of the neighborhood, and 
Peter, in absolute defiance of a great many 
pious protestations and warnings from outsiders, 
still persisted in allowing it—or rather the gam- 
blers—to go on, so long as he was enabled to 
tarn an honest Dutch penny in the operation. 

Among other frequenters who made it a point 


ppointed, for the company in question took 
their supper above stairs, and Artemas was 
obliged to retire, which he did about eight in the 
evening, with his curiosity still on therack. The 
sleeping-room to which Artemas was shown was 
likewise on the second floor, though closely 
packed away under the low tiled roof, with a 
single window looking out upon the grounds 
below. 

Scarcely had our itinerant deposited his pack 
in one corner, and placed the candle convenient 
to his hand, when the noise of parties wrangling 
at no great distance, attracted his attention. 
The storm had sensibly abated since nightfall, 
but in lieu of rain, a sharp wind had set in, grad- 
ually increasing in volume, piping under the 
eaves at intervals, or shricking in dismal gusts 
around the pointed gables of the old inn. 

Taking the candle, and moving cautiously to 
the door, Artemas opened it and passed into a 
long dark corridor, through which the sounds of 
disturbance now plainly proceeded, growing 
more distinct at every step, and if possible more 
angry and threatening. 

At length he paused opposite a door, whence 
the sounds seemed to proceed, and setting down 
his candle, he applied his eye to the key-hole and 
took a hasty inventory of the persons and objects 
in the interior. It was a large, old-fashioned 
room, heavily wainscotted with oak, and lum- 
bered overhead with huge dark rafters of the 
same material. It was a gloomy old room— 
gloomy in spite of the animated company 
—gloomy in spite of the wealth of tallow can- 
dles, whose flickering gleams left sombre shad- 
ows in the background, in remote corners, a deal 
more dismal, more uninviting in contrast. 

In the centre of the room, stood a round table; 
and seated about this table, with little stacks of 
silver and gold in front of them, Artemas beheld 
seven men of various ages, and in various atti- 
tudes, angrily disputing some point where the 
question of somebody’s honor was involved. 
While this was going on, and while Artemas 
was yet observing their movements, a strange 
and startling question, comiog from out the 
darkness and the night, and from no definite 
point whatever, excepting that it might have de- 
scended from somewhere overhead, smote sud- 
denly upon the excited inmates of the room— 
“D'ye want to be shaved?” There was no mis- 
take about the query; it was as distinctly audi- 
ble to all present, Artemas included, as though 
the question had been asked at each one’s 
elbow. 

The gamblers, however, were not so astonished 
as Artemas, for they appeared to possess some 
knowledge upon the subject which he lacked. 





They merely glanced up fur a moment, and one 





of their number exclaimed: ‘“Confound the 
ghost! If the wind blows, it is sure to bring 
him on his taps again!” 

Artemas waited to hear no more, but caught 
up the candle and rushed back to his own room 
in a high state of tremor, and was greeted in- 
stantly on his by a repetition of the 
same question, twice or thrice repeated. This 
time the sounds came from directly overhead, 
and the wind for the moment was blowing great 
guns. When it lulled, there was no longer any 
evidence of a ghost; but when it piped up 
again, the same ghostly question was repeated, 
sometimes half a dozen times in succession, 
gradually ascending the scale of sound till it 
seemed to shriek it out like a hoarse maniac. 
But one thing was certain, and could not be 
denied; there was some remarkable infi 








tunate barber was no longer audible in that part | 
of the house. 

Artemas applied his eye to the key-hole, as on 
a former occasion, and beheld the same identical 
scene as before—with the exception that the par- 
ties were no longer quarrelling—the same wain- 
scotted room, the same identical shadows skulk- 
ing in remote corners, the same round table with 
the little stacks of gold and silver, and his own 
heart the while a prey to the same avaricious 
longings. 

Only for a moment did the courage of Artemas 
fail; only for a moment did he hesitate and look 
back through the long corridor; only for a mo- 
ment did he doubt his ability to personate the 
ghost. Then his courage arose with the impor- 
tance and solemnity of the ch , backed and 








not clearly understood—some extraordinary con- 
trol or other, equally incomprehensible, that the 
wind had over the colloquial powers of the 
ghost. This, Artemas could not fail to perceive. 
The demonstration was not purely spiritual; it 
was at least part natural—and if part natural, 
what was there to hinder it from being wholly 
sot That was the question that Artemas would 
like to ask. And on reflection he did ask it, 
and not content with that, he pushed his investi- 
gations still further by hoisting the window and 
peering out. 

The rain had subsided within the last half 
hour, and to the great delight of Artemas, gave 
promise of a fine day on the morrow; but the 
wind, instead of being mollified from similar 
causes, only seemed the more boisterous and 
unruly at the prospect of fair weather. But, as 
the reader will infer, Artemas had other reasons 
than the weather for hoisting the window at this 
time. He was desirous, in the first place, of set- 
ting his mind at rest, either by establishing the 
identity of the ghost, or by exploding the theory 
altogether ; and as he was now pretty thoroughly 
convinced that the wind was the chief agent and 
promoter of the ghostly d ion, and 


gthened by the prospective results of the 
undertaking, that promised to transfer the treasure 
of the little round table into his own pocket. 
Without further consideration, therefore, and 
with cautious hand, be raised the latch and threw 
open the door. The suddenness of the action, 
the creaking of the long undisturbed hinges (for 
this was not the regular entrance), the flash of a 
candle from so unexpected a quarter, instantly 
drew the attention of the gamblers. There stood 
the distinguished arrival—a startling reality to 
the little party at the round table—though often 
heard, now seen for the first time within the pre- 
cincts of the old Van Hesel tavern. There it 
stood, immovable, horribly ghastly, precisely as 
it first appeared. The ghost of the defunct bar- 
ber! How could they doubt their senses, with 
the startling evidence before them? The restless 
hobgoblin, clutching in its fingers of thin air the 
various implements of its once useful calling ! 
The chilling spectacle, so apparent and yet so 
inexplicable, so unexpected and yet so positively 
ghostlike, was too much even for the nerves of 
professional gamblers , and terror in an instant 
painted their features whiter than the chalked 
face of the ghost. In fact, they were paralyzed 
* A 








ought to be distinguished in the same _pro- 
gramme, he was anxious to discover the sym- 
pathy or the affinity between them, and the 
grand secret of the influence which the one ex- 
erted over the other. And in this he was not to 
be disappointed, for the hoisting of that little 
Dutch window, which, peradventure, might not 
have been hoisted before for half a century, in- 
stantly dispelled the illusion. The sepulchral 
question which had so astonished the inmates of 
the little Dutch tavern, whenever the wind blew, 
was now converted into a harsh, raking sound, 
proceeding from the tiled roof overhead. 

Artemas gave a long whistle of relief, in 
which every trace of superstition vanished, on 
beholding the real cause of his recent anxiety, 
which, as you live, was nothing more nor less 
than the dead limb of a tree which had long 
sheltered the roof of the old Van Hesel tavern. 

But Artemas was a Yankee, and being a 
Yankee, was not without expedients ; so that no 
sooner was his own mind at rest, than he began 
to cast about him to seé in what manner he 
might turn his late ’*-overy to account. The 
gamblers r ‘QPS: ~ in the wainscotted 
room, as Ame ACTOSR from tha occasiong! 
ebullition of sounds proceeding from that direc- 
tion; and the recollection of the little piles of 
gold and silver which had go excited his cupidity 
in the first instance—before the ghost had put in 
the important query hereinbefi ioned 
still haunted him. ‘Thegold he had seen through 
the key-hole of the wainscetted room, heaped up 
in little stacks on the round table in front of the 
seven wranglers, was more than would have ac- 
crued from the profits of his pack for a twelve- 
month, 

Artemas, like the majority of his calling, was 
troubled with very few of those delicate scruples 
of conscience which we are sometimes pleased to 
discover in the moral atmosphere of our sur- 
roundings, and would have appropriated those 
little stacks of money, could he devise any 
safety plan of doing so, without experiencing 
the slightest qualm or scraple in closing so bril- 
liant an operation. 

In the opinion of Artemas, money was money ; 
and, in a word, it mattered not to him if he ob- 
tained it by stratagem, or if it came devoutly 
into his hands from the contribution-box, or reek- 
ing from the purlieus of poverty or crime, it 
was all the same—money was money ! 

For some minutes Artemas cudgelled his 
brain, and at length, as good fortune would have 
it, hit upon a happy expedient which promised 
to place the coveted spoils of the gamblers in 
his possession. He would personate that cele- 
brated ch of long standing, the ghost, 
and present himself in suitable regalia, appro- 
priate to the occasion, at the door of the wain- 
scotted apartment. He remembered the precise 
language which had arrested, not only himself, 
but the knights of the round table, as well as the 
peculiarly sepulchral enunciation which had 
struck such a chill to his own heart; and to 
make sure that he could reproduce it to the en- 
tire satisfaction of a critical audience, he fell to 
repeating it in as nearly the same fashion that he 
had heard it, as possible. 

But however perfect in his gesture or delivery 
an actor may become, there are other things than 
these essential to his success ; 1 mean wardrobe, 
and the usual stage properties. Artemas knew 
this as well as any one could tell him, and with- 
out loss of time, skilfully undid his pack, and 
carefully equipped himself with three things in- 
dispensably uecessary to his feigned character—a 
razor, @ lather-brush, and a cake of shaving- 
soap. He next chalked his face and hands, till 
in the flickering candlelight they had assumed 
the requisite ghastliness, and then mixing a 
copious lather in the only veasel which the room 
atfurded—a wastbowl of ample dimensions—he 
took a sheet from the bed, wrapped it in a 
ghostly fashion about his person, after which he 
gathered uv the several properties, not omitting 
the candle, and started on his return to the 
apartment occupied by the gamblers. They 
were no longer wrangling, as ia the first in- 
stance, but were busy and boisterous, and evi- 
deny off their guard at this time, for the wind 
had gradually spent its force, and no longer blew 
io great gusts; so that the ghost of the unfor- 

















ab 1 for the pable of voli- 
tion. Then, for the first time, the ghost opened 
its mouth and spoke—spoke only five words— 
thrillingly significant words—the same identical 
words that had been heard in the old Van Hesel 
tavern from time immemorial, whenever the 
wind blew. 

“D'ye want to be shaved?!’ That was the 
question. 

It was so fearfully distinct, yet so hollow, so 
sepulchral, so appalling! It reverberated through 
the wainscotted room, and seemed to roll out 
through the long, empty corridor. Simultane- 
ously the seven gamblers sprang to their feet, but 
in so doing, upset the table ; and gold and silver, 
and tallow candles, were scattered promiscuously 
in all directions. And then such a scrambling, 
rushing for the door, and such a tumbling pell- 
mell down the winding Dutch staircase, and over 
the balustrades, as ensued, was too much even 
for the ghostly gravity of Artemas, who chuckled 
often and audibly as he hastily gathered up the 
golden spoils, which the vanquished had left, and 
as hastily buried himself, and the several proper- 
ties appertaining to his late successful personifi- 
cation of a distinguished character, in the snug 
privacy of his own little room. 

The next morning. when’™e crafty originator 
of the bold imposition we aM" ieratod de- 
scended to the breakfust table, he found that a 
general panic had seized upon “ mine host” and 
the other inmates of the house, who were dis- 
cussing in subdued voices, and with bling 
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THE STRANGER NONPLUSSED. 
Among the restaurants in Philadelphia is one 
kept by ex-Coroner Joseph Delavan. Coroner 
Delavan is a pattern of amiability, with a degree 
of tonnage growing daily more remarkable. A 
few days ago, a gentleman entered the house and 
ordered adozen reed birds and a pint of claret. 
While discussing these delicacies, he touched the 
bell and requested the waiter to send Mr. Dela- 
van to him. Mr. Delavan requested the stran- 
ger to take a seat, and in a few minutes the twain 
were chatting as cosily as though they had been 
raised together from childhood. 

“ By the way, coroner ”’—he is still called so— 
asked the stranger, “the last time I was here, 
you had a fuss with somebody; pray, what 
caused it?” 

“A chap contracted a bill for two dollars and 
a half, and then refused to pay up.” 

“And what did you do with him ?” 

“ Chucked him out of doors.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“ Yos—going to law don’t pay. To have ob- 
tained twenty shillings worth of law would have 
cost twenty dollars worth of time.” 

“Then when a man swindles you, you merely 
chuck him out.” 

“ That’s all.” 

“ Well—what kind of wines have you ?” 

“ As good an article of Heidsiec as is now 
extant. Will you try a bottle ¢” 

“On one condition, and that is that you will 
join me in drinking it?” 

“ With pleasure, sir.” 

Again the bell tinkled, again the white-aproned 
darkey disappeared down the cellar way, and a 
moment afier, the black bottle with its silver 
neck-tie stood before the affable stranger. Its 
contents were duly iced and disposed of, when 
the coroner begged to be excused in order to at- 
tend to some customers who were waiting for 
him in front. The stranger shortly afterward 
finished his reed-birds and emerged from the 
dining-box. He confronted the coroner within a 
few feet of the front door. 

“Mr. Delavan, your reed-birds were cooked 
to a turn, and as for your Heidsiec, a finer article 
never crossed the Atlantic.” 

“ Happy to hear yon say so, sir,” replied the 
coroner. , 

“ As a memento of the repast, I have a slight 
fayor to ask.” 

Name it, sir.” 

“ Chuck me out.” 

“What?” 

“Chuck me out.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you’re a swindler?” 

“T don’t mean anything else. I haven’t a 
nickel, and if you want pay for those reed-birds, 
you must take it as you did the other day— 
chuck me out.”’ 

This was too much for the coroner. The 
stranger wore a bran new hat, fresh and glossy 
from the hatter’s. The coroner made a dash, 
took the shyster by the neck-tie, removed his 
castor without ruffling a hair of the nap, passed 
castor over to barkeeper, and then walked buck 
as coolly as though nothing had happened. The 
stranger was a good deal nonplussed, but being 
caught in his own trap, could say nothing. That 
he was penniless, was shown by the fact that he 
walked away bare headed. That he never came 
back for the castor, is pretty good proof that he 
raised one somewhere else. Who or what he is, 
nobody knows. ‘That it takes all kinds of peo- 
ple to make a world, this little incident, however, 
should leave no one isfied.—Philadelphi 

Express. 








THE WORKING MEN. 


“The mechanics,” says Lord Byron, “and 
working classes who can maintain their families, 
are, in my opinion, the happiest body of men, 
Poverty is wretchedness ; but it is, perhaps, to be 
preferred to the heartless, unmeaning dissipation 
of the higher orders.” A popular author says: 
“T have no propensity to envy any one, least of 
all the rich and the great; but if 1 were disposed 
to this weakness, the subject of my envy would 
be a healthy young man, in fall possession of his 
Strength and faculties, going forth in the morn- 
ing to work for his wife ‘and children, er bringing 
them home his wages at night.” 





lips, the absolute necessity of abandoning the 
old tavern ; for, that a murder had been com- 
mitted within its four walls, and that the mur- 
dered individual was a barber, and that the ghost 
of' the aforesaid murdered individual rested but 
indifferently in his sanguinary grave, there could 
no longer exist a doubt, in their minds. And as 
Artemas very wisely refrained from making any 
admissions out of the circle at his own fireside, 
and his own dear State of Connecticut, which 
might otherwise, in a timely manner, have cleared 
up the vexed subject to the entire satisfaction of 
a great many concerned ; so it came to pass that 
the old Van Hesel tavern finally became deserted, 
falling into utter neglect and decay, and a few 
years later was seasonably removed, so that at 
this day not a trace of it remains to point the 
traveller to the once notable spot. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


As is the case with most of the large dogs, the 
Newfoundland permits the lesser dog to take all 
kinds of liberties without showing the least re- 
sentment, and if it is worried or pestered by 
some forward puppy, looks down wiih calm con- 
tempt, and passes on its way. Sometimes the 
little conceited animal presumes upon the digni- 
ied comp of the Newfoundland dog, and, 
in that case, is sure to receive some quaint pun- 
ishment for its insolence. The story of the big 
dog that dropped the little dog into the water, 
and then rescued it from drowuing, is so well 
known that it needs but a passing refi Bat 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Louis XIV.’s Bedchamber. 
The bedchamber of Louis X1V.,in the palace of Ver- 
sailles, has been again thrown open to the public, after 
‘going a complete Every portion of the 
furniture has been carefully restored, especially the bed 
on which the ‘‘Grand Monarque”’ expired. The bed- 
stead, once regarded as a wonder of art, was made by 
Simon Dalobel, who worked at it for twelve years. On 
the bed is a coverlet embroidered by the ladies of St. Cyr, 
which was carried off into Germany during the troubles 
of the Revolution, and re-purchased by Louis Philippe. 
Two pictures representing the holy family, on each side 
of the bed, have been cleaned. The ceiling, which is by 
Paul Veronese, and was brought from Venice by Napoleon 
1., is in perfect preservation. 














The World’s Weight. 

Mr. Bailey, the president of the London Astropymical 
Society, has been for six years weighing the worl? ,n dif- 
ferent ways, and is now sure that he has obtainda(ts spe- 
cific gravity so nearly accurate that bis figures cannot 
err more than 0,0055. He places it at 5.6747. The tctal 
weight of the world in gross tons of 2240 pounds, eccord- 
ing to his scales, is (6,062,165,592.211,410,488,859) six 
thousand sixty-two million one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two billions, two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand four hundred and ten wiilions, 
four hundred and eighty-eight thousand, eight hundred 
and eighty-nine tons. 





1 know of a dog, belonging to one of my friends, 
which behaved in a very similarmanner. Being 
provoked beyond all endurance by the continued 
annoyance, it took the little tormentor in its 
mouth, swam well out to sea, dropped it in the 
water, and swam back again. Another of these 
animals, belonging to a workman, was aitacked 
by a small and pugnacious bulldog, which 
sprang upon the unoftending canine giant, and 
after the manner of bull-dogs. “ pinued”’ him 
by the nose, and there hang, in spite of all en- 
deavors to shake it off. However, the big dog 
happened to bea clever one, and, spying « pail- 
fal uf boiling tar, he bolted toward it and delib- 
erately lowered his fue into the hot and viscous 
material, The bull-dog had never calculated on 
such a receptivn, aud made” its escape as fast as 
it could run, bearing with him a scalding me- 
mento of the occasion.—Aoutledge’s Illustrated 
Natural History. 





THE CAUSE OF HUNGER. 


In every living organism, there is an incessant 
and reciprocal activity of waste and repair. The 
living fabric, in the very actions which constitute 
its life, is momently yielding up its parc les to 
tlestruction, like the cual which is barned in the 
furnace : 80 much coal to 80 much heat, so much 
waste of tissue to so much vital activity. You 
cannot wink your eye, move your finger, or 
think @ thought, bat some minute particle of 
your substance must be sacrificed in duimg se. 
Uuless the coal which is burning be from time to 
time replaced, the fire soon smoulders, and finally 
goes out; unless the substance of your body, 
which is wasting, be from time to time furnished 
with fresh toud,lute soon becomes extinet.— 





English and Ameri Words. 

The different usesof words in England and fn this coun- 
try are interesting. Lsmber, which with us is applied to 
sawn timber, means trash in England. Where we say 
boards, the Koglishman says deals. We take baggage on 
& journey ; the Englishman only luggage. Oar ladies are 
fond of dry geods; their English tisters are devoted to 
haberdashery. The Yaukee cries go ahead; the Biitisher 
says allright. The American travels ‘‘in the care;" the 
Englishman “by the rail.” The former sends a letter 
“by the mail,’’ the latter “ by the post’ The one has 
® bureaw in his bedehamber, the other only = chest of 
drawers. 


A living ®keleton. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Leidy 
lateiy exhibited to the medical class at bis lecture an ex- 
traordinary thin man by the name of Brown, from Falls 
township, Bucks county, Philadeiphia. Dr. Lippincott, 
who introduced him at the University, informed them that 
he is forty-three years old, five feet ten and a half inches 
in height, weighs about seventy pounds, and generally 
enjoys very good health ; was actively engaged at ell kinds 
of farm work till twenty years ago, when this wasting 
away of his flesh commenced aud proceeded very rapidly, 
and soon left him in his present attenuated form, with his 
intellect bright and unimpaired 
Curious Accident. 

A young man named Rooker, living im Chicago, met 
with = singular secident « few days age. He had bree 
using & peo-kuife for sume purpose, and laid it down inte 
his cap A short time after, forgetting all about the 
kuife, he raised his cap to put it on, when the knife fol 
out, the biade penetrating entirely through his esr from 
the inside. The kuife remained sticking fast to his car 
pot he drew it owt 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHENE’ER I HEAR THY SIGH. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


I stood beside a glassy lake, 
The wings of day were closed, 

While summer breezes whispering spake 
Where'er the flowers reposed. 

I watched the waves as far and near 
They rose upon the stream, 

And saw on each, reflected clear, 
A pure and radiant beam. 


The ripples bound in bliss along 
Before the evening air, 

And I was joyed to hear its song, 
While playfully floating there. 

But when it softly died away, 
The wavelets sunk to sleep: 

Nor glimmered on their brows a ray 
From heaven's starry deep. 


Thus, when I hear thy burning sigh, 
My soul in rapture swells, 

And mirrored on it gracefully, 
Thine eye of beauty dwells; 

But when each smile of love has gone, 
Like evening breeze away, 

O, sullen cares usurp the throne 
Where sat affection’s ray! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THIRTY-FIVE. 


BY MISS M. A. DANA. 


“ Turrty-FIvE to-day! My life is just half 
through—that is, if I am to live the threescore 
and ten which the Bible says is the life of man. 
I sometimes wish that I had already reached the 


nd.” 

Such was the remark that I addressed to my- 
self upon the morning of my thirty-fifth birth- 
day. Iwas notin the best of humors, as may 
be inferred from a portion of my remark. But 
when I had pushed aside the curtain and opened 
the window, and had revelled for a while in the 
glories of an October morning (for the reader 
must know what I am proud of telling, that my 
birthday comes in the glorious month of October, 
“ which makes the woods so gay’), then did my 
spirit acquire its usual tone of serenity, and I be- 
came half-ashamed of my first exclamation. 
But the day had begun badly, and I was destined 
to and many more vexations 





before it ended. 

As I looked in the glass that morning, never, 
8o it seemed to me, had the ravages of time been 
so perceptible. My brown locks, which had been 
the pride and admiration of my friends, and 
which only yesterday had seemed to me as glossy, 

bund and b ifal as ever, now looked 
faded and thinned—and, yes—actually there was 
agray hair! Iam ashamed to confess, that for 
one instant I was almost disposed to sit down 
and cry, but happily, I did not yield to the temp- 
tation. My eyes, too, which in my younger 
days had been dark and lustrous, and which, as 
my cousin John had once said, “shone like an 
angel’s when I was animated,” now, upon the 
morning of my thirty-fifth birthday, looked dull 
and green. There were wrinkles, too, upon my 
face, which could only have been placed there by 
the hand of time. In fact, I looked like a 
wrinkled, faded, grim old maid, and with this 
impression strong upon my mind, I put on the 
most Quaker-like dress I possessed, combed my 
~Yiair back as plainly as possible, and went down 
to breakfast. As I opened the door, I was un- 
fortunate enough to interrupt a family conference. 
For there were seated at the table, uncle and 
aunt, John, Harry, Frank and little Annie, all 
seemingly engaged in very earnest conversation. 
Upon my sudden entrance there was an abrupt 
pause, and some embarrassment expressed by 
the younger members of the family. 

“ Another advantage in being an old maid,” 
thought I to myself, “she’s sure to stumble into 
places where she isn’t wanted.” 

As I seated myself in my accustomed place at 
the table, there was an exclamation from John : 

“Good gracious, Emily, have you turned 
Quaker? What in the world is the meaning of 
that drab dress ?” 

“Tt means that I am thirty-five to-day, so be 
reverent, if you please,” said I, shaking my 
finger at him. 

“Tn half mourning for her hopes,” I suppose, 
muttered Harry, witha most malicious expression 
of fa’ e- At this point I jotted down a memoran- 
dum \,my mind—to give Harry a lecture upon 
respect before the day was through. 

“T do believe cousin Emily has made a mis- 
take,” shouted my pet Frank, at this moment, 
shaking his curls all over his head. “I know 
she is forty instead of thirty five to-day, and I'll 
prove it by the family Bible after breakfast. O, 
Cousin Emily, to think that you, of all others, 
should cheat in your age! I shall never be- 
never believe in you after this.” 

“Hold your tongues, boys,” interrupted my 
uncle. “If you don’t behave yourselves, you 
shall take no part in you know what.” And 
here my uncle nodded mysteriously. 

As I left the table that morning, I felt sure 
that I hated boys most decidedly, and I came to 
the conclusion that they were the most ungrateful 
set that ever lived. Even Frank, by whose sick 
bed I had spent some years of my life, who had of- 
ten declared that he loved mebetter than anything 
else on earth, even he had wounded me by a 
foolish jest. 

“ Please, Emily, don't come down to dinner in 
drab,” said John, as he handed me to the door 
in an unusually gallant style. 

“‘ And, Cousin Emily, mother says you are not 
to enter the kitchen to-day,” whispered little 
Annie, with a most bewitching smile. 

“So they want to get rid of me,” thought I, 
bitterly. ‘‘ And what can have come over those 
‘boys this morning? I never knew them to be- 
have so. I really believe they wish I were out 
of the house, and so I begin to think do uncle 
and aunt, too. Last year I was loaded with 
presents, and to-day there is not even the mention 
ef one. Not, of course, that I care anything 
about the presents themselves, but then it is 
pleasant to know that there is some one in the 

world who cares about you. Well, I see I shall 
have to go away from here and find a home by 
myself, for who cares for an old maid?” 





Thus grumbling, I entered my room and cast 
my eyes around to see what it was best toemploy 
my time about—for upon this, my birthday, I 
was extremely fastidious as regarded my occupa- 
tions. It pleased me just then to remember that 
there was a quantity of old letters to be looked 
over and sorted, a task that I had put off from 
day to day as a painful one, for it would necessa- 
rily recall the one bitter sorrow of my life. 

Twelve years before, upon that very day, my 
marriage was to have taken place. But before 
the time came we had quarrelled, and when the 
sun rose upon our wedding-day, Philip Allen 
was across the sea, a sad and solitary wanderer. 
As I re-read those letters, relics of my love- 
dream, how vividly did every circumstance con- 
nected with it come up before me! How well I 
recollected our quarrel, which my own wilfalness 
had caused, and Philip’s sad, reproachful face 
when I turned from him with the angry ex- 
clamation : 

“Go, if you wish it—it is best—for we shall 
never agree—we had better never meet again.” 

And we had never met again. My words, 
bitterly repented of as soon as spoken, and re- 
pented of every day and hour since that time, 
had been literally adhered to. Philip was ina 
distant land, and I was an old maid of thirty-five. 
My musings were here interrupted by the most 
outrageous noise down stairs. I began seriously to 
think that my uncle was knocking away a por- 
tion of his house by the hammering that I heard. 
The most uproarous shouts of laughter likewise 
floated up from the regions below. 

“T really believe everybody here is crazy to- 
day,” thought I, as I commenced my toilet for 
dinner. 

To please John, I put on the very gayest dress 
I possessed—for however much I might grumble 
about the boys, I knew and they knew that I 
would do most anything to please them. 

“ Very well, very well indeed—you’ll do, Em- 
ily,” said John, as he took a critical survey of 
my dress through his eye-glass. 

At dinner time there were the same mysteri- 
ous nods and glances that I had noticed at break- 
fast, and everybody seemed unusually excited. 
In the afternoon John prepared to drive me out 
in his new buggy, to see the country in its Octo- 
ber dress. 

“More likely to make acquaintance with 
Mother Earth,” retorted I, “for, really, John, 
you are so excited, you will not be able to man- 
age that spirited horse of yours.” 

But John protested that he was never calmer 
in his life, and as a proof of his placidity, per- 
formed some of the most ridiculous manucevres, 
without, however, convincing me at all. 

“ Better go, Cousin Emily,” said Harry—“ it 
may be your last chance. I don’t expect you'll 
as much as look at me after to-day.” 

In my heart of hearts, I determined both to 
look at the gentleman and to talk to him ina 
way that he should not soon forget. But this 
matter was put off till another day, for there 
stood John waiting impatiently for me. Now, as 
I really had no fear whatever of John’s driving, 
I decided to go, little guessing the vexations I 
should undergo before I reached home. 

“Now,” thought I, as I seated myself in th 
buggy, “now I wilk “nd out the meaning of al 
this sayster pith t,he impossible for John to 
keep the secret from me.” 

“Has anything unusual happened to-day, 
John ?” I commenced. 

“ Anything unusual happened to-day ?” repeat- 
ed John—“ why yes, I think there has.” 

“What ?” demanded I, impatiently. 

“ Why, you are thirty-five to-day, are you not, 
Emily?” returned John, with a very demure 
face—“ and quite young and handsome, too, for 
“ thirty-five.” 

Now I was both amused and provoked at the 
absurdity of this speech. To tell the truth, I 
had by this time become a little tired of hearing 
‘ thirty-five.’ 

“No matter,” thought I, “he will at least be 
moved when he hears that I am to go away. I 
know that he will say cousin Emily can’t be dis- 
pensed with.” 

“John,” I began, “sometimes —to-day es- 
pecially, I have thought that it would be best if 
Ishould go away from here—that I should be 
happier in another dwelling-place, because—” 

I was here interrupted by John, who was at- 
tacked by the most outrageous fit of coughing, 
which lasted several minutes, and which by its 
violence threatened to rupture a blood vessel. 
Indeed I was really alarmed by the evident dis- 
tress in which he was, and which exhibited itself 
by the purple hue of his face and by the oddest 
grimaces. No allusion was made to my remark 
during the remainder of the ride, and I must 
say I was not a little wounded by the perfect in- 
difference manifested by John upon the subject 
of my departure. 

“ There’s Amy Anthem,” shouted John, as we 
passed a cottage, at the gate of which stood a 
blooming young girl. And as John spoke, he 
drew up with a sudden jerk, threw the reins to 
me, and was soon in earnest conversation with 
Amy. Now Amy was a great favorite of mine, 
and it was no secret that she was a great favorite 
of John’s also, but I should have preferred that 
he should have taken another time to have shown 
his partiality, especially, as by their motions I 
knew they were talking about me. So I leaned 
further back in the carriage, feeling very uncom- 
fortable, and imagining to myself their whole 
conversation. 

“I suppose he is telling her that I am thirty- 
five to-day, and of course she will answer with 
her prettiest smile, ‘poor old maid, how I pity 
her !’” 

“ Good-by, Amy—now don’t forget to be 
ready at the exact minute,” was John’s final 
speech, as we drove away. 

John had several other calls to make, the ob- 
ject of which I could not discover. There were 
several mysterious conferences held with elderly 
Spectacled ladies, and middle-aged ladies, and 
young ladies—all of whom nodded kindly to 
me, but all of whom I suspected of saying to 
each other, “ she’s thirty-five to-day, poor thing !” 
How I wished we were at home, and home we 
reached at length, only to be met at the door by 





Harry, who had spent the time profitably by 


composing an epitaph upon our probable fate, 
which, standing at the foot of the stairs, he 
shouted out to me word by word. 

How long I sat in the solitude of my own 
room I know not. Weary of the present, I had 
gone back into the days of the past—days that 
could never return. When I awoke to actual 
life it was dark, and the room felt dark and chill- 
ing. There was an unusual clatter of voices 
and sound of feet below, and hurrying from one 
room to another. I passed down the dark stair- 
case and opened the parlor door, and then started 
back at the flood of light and the sight that 
burst upon me. The parlors were most brilliant- 
ly lighted, and full of company—my particular 
friends, many of whom I had thought far dis- 
tant—the friends of the family were all there. 
What a complete change from the dark, chilly 
room above, and the society of my own some- 
what sombre thoughts, to these cosy, comfortable 
parlors and this pleasant company, every one of 
whom had something agreeable or compliment- 
ary to say to me, as with John beside me to 
keep me in , I received the friends 
who crowded about me. What a change, too, 
had come over the family. All the restraint 
which had so vexed me during the day, was 
gone. My uncle and aunt were ten times kinder 
to me than usual, if such’a thing could be possi- 
ble. My cousins, too, were completely trans- 
formed into polite and agreeable people. And 
as Harry presented me with a magnificent bou- 
quet, he whispered : 

“ Let that atone in part for my saucy speeches 
to-day, Cousin Emily.” 

I thought at that moment, I could have for- 
given him much greater offences. 

“Now,” said John, “we are to have a series 
of tableaux, all in your honor, Emily. You are 
not expected to take part in them, otherwise than 
by staring at them most intently, for I assure you 
they will be something remarkable.” 

I laughed, promised to stare at them most in- 
tently, and seated myself with such of the com- 
pany as were not actors. In our rather old- 
fashioned mansion, the library connected with 
the parlors by means of folding doors, and these 
being now pushed aside, disclosed the theatre of 
performances. The changes which the library 
had undergone, accounted also for the hammer- 
ing sounds I had heard in the morning. 

The first tableau was rather a failure. It rep- 
resented John ina very picturesque dress, and 
with drawn weapon standing over Frank, who 
crouched upon the ground in terror. The bright 
weapon so near his curly head, must have fright- 
ened my little favorite, for he made a very per- 
ceptible movement, which greatly amused the 

p , but d yed the effect of the picture. 
Then followed a representation of Evangeline, 
with sweet, sad face, sitting by the “ nameless 
grave ;”” Ruth among her sheaves of wheat, be- 
sides various groups which looked remarkably 
well. Little Red Riding-hood, which character 











was rep d by blooming Amy Anthem, in a 
very picturesque red cloak, was another attractive 
picture. 


But the tableau whiche~ engaged my at- 


tention was the las’ } ™“David was 
\wreproseated as mmourfig other fe Absalom. 
Harry, as Absalom, lay in the very semblance of 
death, every feature in perfect repose. There 
was a hush among the spectators, for perfect 
stillness was such a novelty in connection with 
our wild, roguish Harry, that this seemed real, 
too real. Over the bien bowed David in all the 
majesty of woe.- The face of the actor was hid- 
den from my sight, but the bowed form, the at- 
titude alone, proclaimed the depth of human suf- 
fering. Never before to my knowledge had I 
seen the person who represented David, nor did 
he seem known to the company, for when the 
curtain fell, every one asked of his neighbor the 
question—“ who acted David?” But no one 
knew. 

A littie later in the evening I managed to find 
Harry, who looked now as little like the dead 
Absalom as it was possible to look, and endeav- 
ored to extract from him some information in re- 
gard to the stranger—for strange to say, that was 
the subject upon which my thoughts oftenest 
dwell. But Harry p ded perfect ig 





“Now, Cousin Emily, if you will come into 
the library, I will show you my present.” 

The library had been entirely deserted by our 
guests, and as Annie and I approached it from 
the dining-room, I saw only one solitary figure, 
that of the stranger, sitting with his face turned 
from the light. I was about to withdraw, but 
Annie urged me gently forward, and just then 
the stranger turned with an eager look, and for 
the first time for twelve years, I stoc2 faw w* 
face with Philip Allen! There was no mistaking 
those features, which once seen could never be 
forgotten, and there was no mistaking the eager, 
impetuous haste with which Philip rushed for- 
ward to greet me. He was not changed; and 
that thought brought such exceeding joy, that I 
forgot that I was thirty-five, and no longer young 
and handsome. 

Strange to say, this idea never occurred to me 
during the remainder of the evening, which 
seemed unaccountably short—neither the next 
day, nor the next day after. But, as Harry re- 
marked next morning at breakfast, travellers 
have such wonderful stories to relate, that one 
cannot even think of anything else. Philip, in- 
deed, had been a wanderer many years, and 
those years had been so full of marvellous ad- 
ventures, and it was so necessary that he should 
tell them to body, that it happened, I hard- 
ly know how, that I was obliged to give him a 
great many conferences in the library. And 
these adventures had from one thing led to an- 
other, and finally, in the most unromantic x.2u- 
ner possible (for what romance could be expect- 
ed of such elderly people), it was proposed that 
we should give out another invitation to our 
friends some evening, and that we should become 
actors in that very imposing tableau, called 
marriage. We did as we proposed, and so I be- 
came Mrs. Philip Allen. 

John congratulated me in a most curious 
fashion : 

“You are not half good enough for Phis-, 
Emily—for haven’t you deserted me most cruel- 
ly, when I took the trouble to take you to ride 
upon your thirty-fifth birthday, and nearly killed 
myself in keeping good news from you. The 
whole family took the greatest trouble to deceive 
you that day, for of course we all knew Philip 
had come. By the way, I must tell Philip how 
much happier you would be if you went away 
from here, because—” 

And here John was seized with his old fit of 
coughing, which was speedily cured, however, 
by the sight of Amy Anthem. 

As for myself, I need only to say, that I look 
back with the most pleasant recollections, to the 
day when I was thirty-five, and I assure you that 
that wasn’t a great while ago. 








AN OPEN EYE. 


The whole book of Job seems to have been 
chiefly written and placed in the inspired volume 
in order to show the value of natural history, 
and its power on the human heart. I cannot 
pass by it without pointing out the evidences of 


SWINDLING A DUKE. 


The Messager de Bayonne publishes the fol- 
lowing : “About three months ago the Duke of 
Oldenburg received at Paris a letter signed by 
one of the great names of the French aristocracy, 
requesting the honor of an audience. The ap- 
plication was granted, and at the ns pea hour 
a dashing young officer was ushered in, who in- 
troduced himself by stating that his experience 
in the battle-fields of the Crimea had made him 
acquainted with the noble qualities of the Rus- 
sians, and convinced him that he might safely 
trust to one of them for assistance in his present 
difficulties. He stated that he was paymaster to 
& regiment, and having been imprudent enough 
to lose at play 1800f., belonging to the regimen- 
tal funds, he was most awkwardly situated for 
the moment. He trusted the duke would assist 
him, and the money should be paid ina few days. 
The duke at once handed him two rolls of Napo- 
leons of 1000f. each, from which the young 
officer returned him 200f., and then took leave. 
Two days after, when getting into his carriage, 
the duke saw a livery servant give a letter to the 
porter. The letter was handed to the duke on 
the spot, and proved to be a well-written epistle 
from the young officer thanking him for his kind- 
ness. The servant bore a most extraordinary 
likeness to the officer, but the duke did not see 
him again. When at Biarritz this summer the 
duke mentioned this adventure in the presence of 
several gentlemen, one of whom was the Duke of 
San Lucar. Some days back this last-named 
nobleman received a letter from & person request- 
ing an audience. The duke appointed the even- 
ing for the interview, and, remembering the Duke 
of Oldenburg's visitor, requested the presence of 
the mayor of Biarritz and the commissary of 
police. The young officer was punctual, and 
was at once introduced to the authorities in wait- 
ing. He was at first somewhat disconcerted, but 
soon recovered his assurance and declared him- 
self to be the aide-de carip of the inspector-gen- 
eral of the forces, who had just arrived at Bay- 
onne. He was called upon to give up his sword 
and to accompany the commissary to the pres- 
ence of the chief. When in the carriage, how- 
ever, he told the public functionary to take him 
to prison at once, as it was no use looking for a 
general who had no existence. The prisoner 

roved to be the very man who swindled the 

Juke of Oldenburg, but as yet the police have 
=ct been able to learn his real name. 





STATISTICS OF HEADACHE. 


The Medical Times and Gazette contains some 
interesting medical data, obtained by inquiries 
made in the usual course of professional expe- 
rience, concerning the causes of headache. Of 
ninety cases cited, seventy-six were females—a 
number which establishes nage! strongly the 
fact testified to by most of the old writers, that 
females are more frequent sufferers. Of the 
seventy-six females, forty were single. The pre- 
disposition in the case of females is believed to 
originate in the nervous system—susceptibility of 
nervous disorder being much oftener found in 
the female than in the male subject. It is likely 
to exist in organisms which evidence a capability 
of so much fineness and delicacy of perception, 
united with so much proneness to emotional ex- 
citement, and in which the functions of or- 
ganic life are observed to be so readily wrought 
by passing states of thought, sensation and 
emotion. 

Of the exciting causes, emotional disturbance 
has the highest number. Out of ninety cases, 
fifty-three declared this to be one of the causes of 
their attacks, forty-eight also considered that at- 
mospheric states were to be blamed, and twenty- 





the beauty of the country that Job i 

Observe, first, it was an arable country. ‘ The 
oxen were plowing, and the asses feeding beside 
them.” It was a pastoral country ; his substance 


five specified thunder. In regard to inheritance 
of the liability, in nineteen cases the mother is 
mentioned, in nine the father, and in twelve both 
parents ; in all, forty gave explicit evidence of 





besides camels and asses, was seven th 
sheep. It was a mountain coantry, fed by 
streams descending from them. ‘ My brethren 
have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and as the 
stream of brooks they pass away; which are 
brackish by reason of the ice, and wherein the 
snow is hid: What time they wax warm they 
vanish: when it is hot they are consumed out of 
their place. Again, “If I wash myself with 
snow-water, and make my hands never so clean.” 
Again, “ Drought and heat consume the snow- 
water.” It was a rocky country, with forests 
and verdure rooted in the rocks. ‘“ His branch 
shooteth forth in the garden; his roots are 
wrapped about the heap, and seeth the place of 
stones.” Again, ‘“ Thou shalt be in league with 
the stones of the field.” It was a place visited, 
like the mountains of Switzerland, by convul- 
sions and falls of mountains. ‘Surely the 
mountain falling cometh to nought, and the 
rock is removed out of his place.” ‘‘ The waters 
wear away the stones; Thou washest away the 
things which grow out of the dust of the earth.” 
“He removeth the mountains and they know 
not; He overturneth them in his anger.” “He 
putteth forth His hand upon the r‘ wrote 
turneth mountains by the roots; He cutteth out 
rivers among the rocks.” 1 have not time to go 
further into this; but you see Job’s country was 





upon the subject. 

“ How should I know who it was, when my 
eyes were closed the whole time? I tell you 
what, Cousin Emily, it isn’t an easy thing to act 
Absalom.” 

“But you certainly know who was leaning 
over you, Harry.” 

“IT know—I think not. I had as much as I 
could do to keep perfectly still.” 

I saw that there was nothing to be extracted 
from Harry, so I attacked John upon the sub- 
ject. But my question remained unanswered, 
for John was again seized by one of those fear- 
ful fits of coughing that had engaged my sym- 
pathy in the morning. 

“Now that I have recovered, Emily,” said 
John, when it pleased him to stop coughing, 
“just come with me into the dining-room away 
from this crowd. I have something there to 
show you.” 

And something indeed there was—for there 
stood my good old uncle with a beautiful gold 
watch in his hand, which he presented to me 
with a few simple but affecting words. Then 
followed my aunt witha gift, at once elegant and 
appropriate. And then, in their turn, each of 
the boys. Before the presentation of his gift, 
which was an elegant rosewood writing-desk, 
John attempted to make a little speech, but 
broke down in the midst of it, to the great amuse- 
ment of all, for John was very seldom embar- 
rassed. Ah! how little justice I had done them 
all that morning. I had accused them of not 
caring for me, of wishing me out of the house; 
and here had the whole family united in honor- 
ing my birthday and remembering my tastes. 
How much had I, old maid as I was, and thirty- 
five years old, to be thankful for! How like a 
stab did every one of these kindnesses seem, 
when I thought of my morning soliloquy. As 
these ideas passed through my mind, I raised my 
eyes and encountered those of Annie, who, child- 
like, had been fluttering about from one room 
to another, and who was now watching me 





intently. 











full of pl brooks and rivers, rushing among 
the rocks, and all other sweet and noble elements 
of landscape. The magnificent allusions to 
natural scenery throughout the book are there- 
fore calculated to touch the heart to the end of 
time.—John Ruskin. 





PURIFICATION OF FOUL WATER. 

The London Builder says that Mr. Thomas 
Spencer, the discoverer of electrotype, has made 
another important discovery. He has ascertained 
that the magnetic oxide of iron, which abounds 
in rocky strata and in sands, etc., attracts oxygen, 
whether it exists in water or in air, and poralizes 
it—that this poralized oxygen is the salubrifyii 
ozone—that this ozone, so formed, destroys a 
discoloring and polluting organic solutions in 
water, and converts them into the sparkling and 
refreshing carbonic acid of the healthful spring. 
Even sewerage water can be thus almost instan- 
taneously purified. Moreover, Mr. Spencer has 
discovered that the apparently mechanical process 
of filtration, is itself magnetical, and it is new 
known that all sub 3 are itutionally 
more or less subject to magnetical influence; 
thus, all extraneous matters suspended in water, 
may be rapidly attracted in filtration, and so 
separated; and this may be done whether 
on a great scale or @ small, either by the mag- 
netic oxide, or black sand of iron, by a mix- 
ture of this with ordinary sand, er by various 
other means; and Mr. Spencer has discov- 
ered a solid, porous combination of carbo: 
with magnetic oxide, prepared from Cumberland 
hematite, which is said to have very great filter 
ing power. 








A MODEL WOMAN, 
“Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B— is 
arin 
“ Yes, he has only his profession.” 
“ Will your uncle favor his suit ?’’ 
“No; and I can expect nothing from him.” 
“ Then, Ellen, you will have to resign fashion- 
able society.” 
“No matter—I shall see more of Fred.” 
“ You must give up expe~-'== dress.” 
“O, Fred admires simplicity.” 
“ You cannot keep a carriage.” 
“ But we can have delightful walks.” 
“ You must take a small house, and furnish 
it plainly.” 
“Yes; for elegant furniture would be out of 
place in a cottage.” 
“ You will have to cover your floors with thin, 
heap carpets.” 


c ts. 
Phen 1 shall hear his steps the sooner.” — Bez. 


yp Pp , and a few others men- 
tioned cases in collateral branches. Out of the 
ninety cases, only nineteen blamed their diet. 
As to the influence of climate, twenty-nine seem 
very clear that they are least liable to attacks of 
headache in places where the air is dry and brac- 
ing; six c d cold phere and six con- 
demn it ; eight praise warm atmosphere and three 
dislike it; six are in favor of sea air and four 
are averse to it. Fatigue is mentioned us an in- 
citing cause by thirty-two. 








EXTENSIVE ESTABLISHMENT. 

A few days since, we dropped in at Seth W. 
Fowle & Co’s., No. 18, Tremont Street, Boston, 
from whence are dispensed those two standard 
and long-tried preparations, Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry and The Oxygenated Bitters. The 

eminently respectable character of the house is a 
Cc for the exceilence of these two admir- 
able medicines, but to appreciate the systematic 
manner in which their business is conducted, a 
personal visit is necessary. The Balsam and 
the Bitters are prepared, packed, and despatched 
under the immediate supervision of the proprie- 
tors, and the large number of male and female 
assistants employed evinces the remarkable pop- 
nlarity to which these wonderfully effective 
specifics have arrived, after sustaining the test of 
many years of constant trial. 

Wistar's Bulsam of Wild Cherry is peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of our New England climate, 
especially at this trying season of the year, when 
the seeds of consumption are so often contracted. 
Indeed the slightest cold should not be fora 
single day neglecged, especially when this specific 
is always at hand. Many of our subscribers have 
written us that they do not feel safe without 
keeping it on hand in their families,to be prepared 
for emergency. It is perfectly reliable for the 
speedy cure of every form of Pulmonary com- 
plaint, coughs, colds, bronchitis, and is truly a 
balsam with “ healing on its wings.” Of all dis- 
eases, those which fasten themselves on the lungs, 
throat, or chest are the most dangerous, and 
herein we have for them, in every form, a 
specific. 

The Oxygenated Bitters are designed to meet 
another want of the public, who prefer to save 
their doctors’ bills, and to be speedily relieved 
from Dyspepsia in its various forms. These 
Bitters, as we know from personal use, have no 
equal as a tonic medicine. They contain no 
alcohol, and are eepecially adapted to the delicate 
constitutions of females ; particularly in the afflic- 
tion of sick headache, they are almost instanta- 
neous in effecting acure. Soda, magnesia, and 
all the alkalies, are but temporary in atfording re- 
lief, while the Oxygenated Bitters, combined 
with hygienic substances, relieve and permanent- 
ly cure dyspepsia and all stomach difficulties. 
They have long been prescribed by our physi- 
cians with entire success, as a specific for acidity, 
flatulency, water brash, liver complaint and bil- 
ious affections. Indeed, both the Balsum and 
the Litters are very generally endorsed by the 
medical faculty of New England. 





wees 





Cicero gives expression to a beautiful thought 
when he says, “1 go from life as from an inn, 
not as from home.’ 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


Cope Terms of the Prae of ova Unsiow, 82.0 
num, invariably in advance, being discontiny 
expiration of the time paid for, See lmpriaton 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. 8.—We sent you Hovey's Catalogue as you 
He M., Lowell, Mass. — Your eagerness to rush 
shows you to be a very young man, and « ty 
literary renown has been © 
premature publication 

F C.—You mast run your risk tn baying a hor 
before you bay,” if the dealer will let you 
to get him on trial for several dave We 
should be rather shy of a horse that © trotte, 
galloped, paced and ambled’ We should « 
too mac! 

* Bavins, New Haven, Ct —TYou would not ¢ 
we recommended the “ Apostate’ and the 
Lyons" for your private theatrirals 

Miss Jotia C., New York. —The elegant illust 
tion of Bulwer's “ Piigrims of the Rhine" © 
very suitable gift for your friend 

M.D, Milford, Mass..The queen of England, ' 
sovereign, could have married a subject, wher 
or commoner nee of Wales canm 
Marry any one without the consent of the que 

Moraorouttan —There are upwards of 12.000 of 
and cabs running through the streets of Lond 

Miss Scnin J, Brookline, Mase — There are seve 
of gillittower. The clove gillifiower te of the , 
anthus, or carnation plant, the stock giliith 


“Porn.”—When aqueous vapor descemdis de 
night, in the form of drops, covering the * 
plants and other bodies, it obtalus the name or 
the temperature is very low, i appears ia th 
White frost. Some bodies are covered with ¢ 
than others; plants are more wetted than | 
sand soover than the trodden soll; and gre 
than metals 

“ Srimavr,’’ Nashville, Tenn.—At the present ¢ 
are as many as six hundred and eighty avow 
of race-horses in Kagland 

““Garpense.”—One of the most complete 


though afflicted by blindness at the age of + 
studied and investigated every peculiarity of t 
derful insects 
“ Housexeerer ''—The beet vanilla is brought f 
feo, and has been much esteemed by the mati 
mer times. It ix extracted from the seuds of | 
ealied the vanilla aromatica 
“ Queniet.’’—In the Komish Church, the eros 
the chaplain of an archbishop or primate, bet 
he the cross on solemn occasions 
“Ong or Us ''—The Orders of the Garter, th: 
and St Patrick, are only bestowed upon ro). 
ages or members of the peerage, either asa 
political services, or in rant of their heredite 
ever as & recompense for military achieveme 
_--— woe - 
LECTURES AND LECTURE 
The lecture season is now in full bi 
stated evenings the great, the rich, the | 
the poor, the fair and homely, the witty 
dull, in city, town and hamlet, congreg 
ceive such portions of eloquence, « 
humor, sarcasm and satire, as are adv 
by peripatetic speakers at prices rangin, 
hundred dollars down to five, the quai 
graduated by the compensation. “P.. 
poor preach,” and “ wicey warsy,” as Bij 
aday says. Now we must open our ear. 
“ classical lecturer, who will riot a whol: 
in ancient mythology, and put all its e: 
and wanton goddesses and truculent | 
der contribution for tropes and figures, | 
with Pallas and her unaccountably sv ‘ 
pearance from the brain of the Thund. 
never stopping till he has raved hir 
about that Jove defying, rock-chained 
Prometheus, and his cursed vultur 
vitals; the Historical lecturer, reek 
spoils from the sack of Hume, Gibbon 
zot, and strewing the wilted leaves of 
metaphor on the hearse of dead nat 
Geographical lecturer, describing count: | 
nature never saw, and cities which ma 
made, in a series of lies which wor 
Mendez Pinto, and raise the envy 
Munchausen; the Storm-and-Pressure 
raving furiously about liberty, locomot - 
lation, and the progress and propagatic: 
species, and lashing himself into a pa 
no imaginable cause; the Patriotic lec: 
tling among the decayed bones of depa 
olutionists at twenty dollars an hour; t!: 
ery lecturer, with a botanic style, labori: 
a constipation of thought and a flux 
phor; the Hypocritical, canting, sniti: 
turer, speaking with his nose instead o 
and treating of the moral law as if it 
emetic ; the spruce, smooth, Poetical 
whom ‘children cry for,’ and who are 
indirect ‘blessing to mothers ;’ and « 
and over all, the Philosophical lecturer 
Many of these men deal in words, an 
else. And such words!—such pbr 
Take as a specimen the following eloqu 
on Happiness, delivered before a country | 
“Happiness, Mr. President, is lik: 
perched upon the neighboring top of « 
mountain, which the eager fisherms 
strives, to no purpose, to ensnare. He 
the crow, Mr. President, and, Mr. Pres 
crow looks at him; and, sir, they bot 
each other. But the moment he attem 
proach him, he banishes away, like the 
taints of the rainbow, the cause of whi 
the astonishing and perspiring genius « 
ton who first deplored and enveloped 
of it. Cannot the poor man, sir, preci; 
ali the beauties of nature, from the loft 
ting up to the most humblest valley, « 
the man prepossessed to indigence* 
while trilling transports crown his view 
hours allure his sanguinary youth; he 
his mind up to the laws of nature, inco 
as they are, while viewing the lawlers » 
kindieth up the tremenjious roaring th 
fireth up the dark and rapid lightning, 
eth it to fly through the intensity of 
belches forth those awful and sublime 
Rolybolyaliases through the unfathe 
gions of fiery hemmepheres. Some: 
seated beneath the shadowy shades of 
geous tree, at whose venal foot flows + 
ing, stagnant stream, he gathers aroun 
wife and the rest of hie orphan ehi 
then takes a retrospective view imto fu 
casts hia eye forward into the past. | 
their midst, aggravated and exhaled by 
nity and independence coincident wit 
poverty, his countenance irrigated w 
tense giuw of self-deficwncy and salef> 
fiseal frame trilling and trembling 
overwhelming pressure of excotr 
knowledge, be quietly turns © instr 

















Cheiranthus, the queen's giilifiower ls the He : 


work 
habits of bees ie that written by Huber « 








- .@ it; six are in favor of sea air and four 














SWINDLING A DUKE. 


Messager de Bay publishes the fol- 
“About three months ago the Duke of 
urg received at Paris a letter signed by 
he great names of the French aristocracy, 
ing the honor of an audience. The ap- 
n was granted, and at the appointed hour 
ng young officer was ushered in, who in- 
d himself by stating that his experience 
vattle-fields of the Crimea had made him 
ited with the noble qualities of the Rus- 
ind convinced him that he might safely 
v one of them for assistance in his present 
ies. He stated that he was paymaster to 
1ent, and having been imprudent enough 
at play 1800f., belonging to the regimen- 
is, he was most awkwardly situated for 
ment. He trusted the dake would assist 
id the money should be paid in a few days. 
uke at once handed him two rolls of Napo- 
of 1000f. each, from which the young 
returned him 200f., and then took leave. 
iays after, when getting into his carriage, 
ike saw a livery servant give a letter to the 
The letter was handed to the duke on 

t, and proved to be a well-written epistle 
he young officer thanking him for his kind- 
The servant bore a most extraordinary 
3 to the officer, but the duke did not see 
sain. When at Biarritz this summer the 
rnentioned this adventure in the presence of 
| gentlemen, one of whom was the Duke of 
ucar. Some days back this last-named 
ian received a letter from @ person request- 
audience. The duke appointed the even- 
r the interview, and, remembering the Duke 
lenburg’s visitor, requested the presence of 
iyor of Biarritz and the commissary of 
The young officer was punctual, and 
once introduced to the authorities in wait- 
He was at first somewhat disconcerted, but 
recovered his assurance and declared him- 
be the aide-de canip of the inspector-gen- 
f the forces, who had just arrived at Bay- 
He was called upon to give up his sword 

‘ pany the i to the pres- 
f the chief. When in the carriage, how- 
he told the public omni to take him 
son at once, as it was no use looking for & 
il who had no existence. The prisoner 
ito be the very man who swindled the 
of Oldenburg, but as yet the police have 

cen able to learn his real name. 











STATISTICS OF HEADACHE. 


Medical Times and Gazette contains some 
sting medical data, obtained by inquiries 
in the usual course of professional expe- 
, concerning the causes of headache. Of 
cases cited, seventy-six were females—a 
vr which establishes pretty strongly the 
stified to by most of the old writers, that 

.v8 are more frequent sufferers. Of the 
y-8ix females, forty were single. The pre- 
ition in the case of females is believed to 

ate in the nervous system—susceptibility of 
1s disorder being much oftener found in 
nale than in the male subject. It is likely 

. st in organisms which evidence a capability 
much fineness and delicacy of perception, 
with so much proneness to emotional ex- 
nt, and in which the functions of or- 
life are observed to be so readily wrought 
ssing states of thought, sensation and 
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“he exciting causes, emotional disturbance 
> highest number. Out of ninety cases, 
ree declared this to be one of the causes of 
ttacks, forty-eight also considered that at- 
tic states were to be blamed, and twenty- 
ecified thunder. In regard to inheritance 
» liability, in nineteen cases the mother is 
yned, in nine the father, and in twelve both 
3; inall, forty gave explicit evidence of 
tary predisposition, and a few others men- 
‘ cases in collateral branches. Out of the 
cases, only nineteen blamed their diet. 
the influence of climate, twenty-nine seem 
lear that they are least liable to attacks of 
he in places where the air is dry and brac- 
ix d col phere and six con- 
it; eight praise warm atmosphere and three 





erse to it. Fatigue is mentioned as an in- 
cause by thirty-two. 





XTENSIVE ESTABLISHMENT. 
»w days since, we dropped in at Seth W. 
& Co’s., No. 18, Tremont Street, Boston, 
whence are dispensed those two standard 
»ng-tried preparations, Wistar’s Balsam of 
Cherry and The Oxygenated Bitters. The 
utly respectable character of the house is @ 
sntee for the excellence of these two admir- 
dicines, but to appreciate the syst 
er in which their business is conducted, a 
nal visit is necessary. The Balsam and 
sitters are prepared, packed, and despatched 
r the immediate supervision of the proprie- 
and the large number of male and female 
..ants employed evinces the remarkable pop- 
y to which these wonderfully effective 
ties have arrived, after sustaining the test of 
years of constant trial. 
‘star's Balsam of Wild Cherry is peculiarly 
ed to the wants of our New England climate, 
ially at this trying season of the year, when 
-eds of consumption are so often contracted. 
od the slightest cold should not be fora 
» day neglected, especially when this specific 
vays at hand. Many of our subscribers have 
en us that they do not feel safe without 
ng it on hand in their families,to be prepared 
uergency. It is perfectly reliable for the 
y cure of every form of Pulmonary com- 
, coughs, colds, bronchitis, and is truly a 
a with “ healing on its wings.” Of all dis- 
those which fasten themselves on the lungs, 
t, or chest are the most dangerous, and 

1 we have for them, in every form, a 

ic. 

e Orxygenated Bitters are designed to meet 
er want of the public, who prefer to save 
loctors’ bills, and to be speedily relieved 
Dyspepsia in its various forms. These 
3, a8 we know from personal use, have no 
as a tonic medicine. They contain no 

vl, and are especially adapted to the delicate 
sutions of females ; particularly in the afflic- 
f sick headache, they are almost instanta- 
in effecting a cure. Soda, magnesia, and 
: alkalies, are but temporary in atfording re- 
vhile the Oxygenated Bitters, combined 
ygienic substances, relieve and permanent- 
e dyspepsia and all stomach difficulties. 
have long been prescribed by our physi- 
vith entire success, as a specitic for acidity, 

-ney, water brash, liver complaint and bil- 
fections. Indeed, both the Balsam and 
ters are very generally endorsed by the 
il faculty of New England. 











ro gives expression to a beautiful thought 
1e says, “1 go from life as from an inn, 
from home.” 
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assemblage. He then endeavors to distil into 
their youthful minds useless lessons to guard 
their juvenile youths against vice and immor- 
tality. There, on a clear, sunny evening, when 
the silvery moon is shining forth in all its indul- 
gence and ubiquity, he teaches the first sediments 
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(> Terms of the Frag or ovr Untox, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. 8.—We sent you Hovey’s Catalogue as you desired. 

H. M., Lowell, Mass. —Your eagerness to rush into print 
shows you to be a very young man, and a tyro in litera- 
ture. Many a literary renown has been wrecked by 
premature publication. 

.C©.—You must run your risk in buying ahorse. “ Try 
before you buy,” if the dealer will let you—that is, try 
to get him on trial for several days. ‘e ourselves 
should be rather shy ofa horse that ** trotted, cantered, 
galloped, paced and ambled.” We should say he knew 
too much. 

“ Bavins,’’ New Haven, Ct —You would not thank us, if 
we recommended the “ Apostate’? and the ‘ Lady of 
Lyons” for your private theatricals. 

Miss Jotia U., New York.—The elegant illustrated edi- 

jon of Bulwer’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine’? would be a 
very suitable gift for your friend. 

M. D, Milford, Mass.—The queen of England, being the 
sovereign, could have married a subject, whether noble 
or commoner. The Prince of Wales cannot 
marry any one without the consent of the queen. 

Merropo.itan.—There are upwards of 12.000 omnibuses 
and cabs running through the streets of London. 

Miss Saran J., Brookline, Mass —There are several kinds 
of gillitiower. The clove gilliflower is of the genus Di- 
anthus, or carnation plant; the stock gillitiower is the 
Cheiranthus; the queen’s gilliflower is the Hesperis. 

“ PupiL.”"—When aqueous vapor descends during the 
night, in the form of drops, covering the surface of 
plants and other bodies, it obtains the name of dew; if 
the temperature is very low, it appears in the state of 
white frost. Some bodies are covered with dew sooner 
than others; plants are more wetted than the earth; 
sand sooner than the trodden soil; and grass sooner 
than metals. 

“Stirrup,” Nashville, Tenn.—At the present time there 
are as many as six hundred and eighty avowed owners 
of race-horses in England. 

“* GarpengR.’’—One of the most complete works on the 
habits of bees is that written by M. Huber, who, al- 
though afflicted by blindness at the age of seventeen, 
studied and i igated every p of these won- 
derful insects. 

“ Housexeerer.’’—The best vanilla is brought from Mex- 
ico, and has been much esteemed by the natives in for- 
mer times. It is extracted from the seeds of the plant 
called the vanilla aromatica. 

“ Quenist.”—In the Romish Church, the cross-bearer is 
the chaplain of an archbishop or primate, before whom 
he bears the cross on solemn occasions. 

“One or Us."—The Orders of the Garter, the Thistle, 
and 8t. Patrick, are only bestowed upon royal person- 

or members of the peerage, either as a reward for 
political services, or in right of their hereditary rank— 
never as & recompense for military achievements. 








LECTURES AND LECTURERS. 

The lecture season is now in full blast. On 
stated evenings the great, the rich, the lowly and 
the poor, the fair and homely, the witty and the 
dull, in city, town and hamlet, congregate to re- 
ceive such portions of eloquence, erudition, 
humor, sarcasm and satire, as are administered 
by peripatetic speakers at prices ranging from a 
hundred dollars down to five, the quality being 
graduated by the ¢ i “Poor pay, 
poor preach,” and “ wicey warsy,” as Billy Lack- 
aday says. Now we must open our ears to the 
“ classical lecturer, who will riot a whole evening 
in ancient mythology, and put all its cruel gods 
and wanton goddesses and truculent heroes un- 
der contribution for tropes and figures, beginning 
with Pallas and her unaccountably sudden ap- 
pearance from the brain of the Thunderer, and 
never stopping till he has raved his prettiest 
about that Jove defying, rock-chained heathen 
Prometheus, and his cursed vulture-feeding 
vitals; the Historical lecturer, reeking with 
spoils from the sack of Hume, Gibbon and Gui- 
zot, and strewing the wilted leaves of decayed 
metaphor on the hearse of dead nations; the 
Geographical lecturer, describing countries which 
nature never saw, and cities which man never 
made, in a series of lies which would shock 
Mendez Pinto, and raise the envy of Baron 
Munchausen; the Storm-and-Pressure lecturer, 
raving furiously about liberty, locomotion, legis- 
lation, and the progress and propagation of the 
species, and lashing himself into a passion for 
no imaginable cause; the Patriotic lecturer, rat- 
tling among the decayed bones of departed rev- 
olutionists at twenty dollars an hour; the Flow- 
ery lecturer, with a botanic style, laboring under 
a constipation of thought and a flux of meta- 
phor; the Hypocritical, canting, sniffling lec- 
turer, speaking with his nose instead of mouth, 
and treating of the moral law as if it were an 
emetic ; the spruce, smooth, Poetical lecturer, 
whom ‘children cry for,’ and who are thus an 
indirect ‘blessing to mothers ;’ and above all, 
and over all, the Philosophical lecturer !” 

Many of these men deal in words, and nothing 
else. And such words!—such phraseology! 
Take as a specimen the following eloquent essay 
on Happiness, delivered before a country lyceum : 

“Happiness, Mr. President, is like a crow 
perched upon the neighboring top of a far-distant 
mountain, which the eager fisherman vainly 
strives, to no purpose, toensnare. He looks at 
the crow, Mr. President, and, Mr. President, the 
crow looks at him; and, sir, they both look at 
each other. But the moment he attempts to re- 
proach him, he banishes away, like the schismatic 
taints of the rainbow, the cause of which it was 
the astonishing and perspiring genius of a New- 
ton who first deplored and enveloped the cause 
of it. Cannot the poor man, sir, precipitate into 
all the beauties of nature, from the loftiest moun- 
ting up to the most humblest valley, as well as 
the man prepossessed to indigence? Yes, sir, 
while trilling transports crown his view and rosy 
hours allure his sanguinary youth; he can raise 
his mind up to the laws of nature, incompressible 
as they are, while viewing the lawless storm that 
kindleth up the tremenjious roaring thunder, and 
fireth up the dark and rapid lightning, and caus- 
eth it to fly through the intensity of space that 
belches forth those awful and sublime waters and 
Rolybolyaliases through the unfathomable re- 
gions of fiery hemisph Ss imes, sir, 
seated beneath the shadowy shades of an umbra- 
geous tree, at whose venal foot flows some limp- 
ing, stagnant stream, he gathers around him his 
wife and the rest of his orphan children. He 
then takes a retrospective view into futurity and 
casts his eye forward into the past. Seated in 
their midst, aggravated and exhaled by the dig- 
nity and independence coincident with honest 
poverty, his countenance irrigated with an in- 
tense glow of self-deficiency and salsfaction, his 
fiscal frame trilling and trembling under the 








of G y by pointing out to them the bear 
and bull, and many other fixed invisible conster- 
nations, which are continually involving upon 
their axle-trees through the blue cerulean funda- 
ment above. From this vast etherial he dives 
with them to the very bottom of unfathomable 
oceans, bringing up from thence liquid treasures 
of earth and air. He then courses with them 
on the immagnetic wing of fancy through the 
boundless regions of unimaginable either, until 
swelling into impalpable immensity, he is forever 
lost in the infinite radiation of his own over- 
whelming genius.” 





A NEW VOLUME. 

After two more numbers of our paper, we 
shall commence the fifteenth volume, and fifteenth 
year of publication of The Flag of our Union. 
We have pleted arrang whereby the 
paper will be greatly improved, and shall appear 
in an entirely new and beautiful dress from top 
to toe, a new head, and upon fine white paper. 
The Flag was the pioneer of the papers of its 
class in this country, and it has ever labored to 
merit the large and still growing popularity it 
enjoys. We are constantly adding to our list of 
contributors, and do not hesitate to declare that 
no miscellaneous journal published, has a larger 
or more popular list of writers engaged upon its 
columns. We shall commence the new year 
with a brilliant original novelette, from the ex- 
perienced and favorite pen of Francis A. 
Dorivace, Esq., entitled 


THE POLICE SPY: 


—oR,— 


The Secret Crimes of Paris, 
ill d in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our estab- 
lishment. The great number embraced in our 
subscription list, renders it very desirable that 
our patrons should renew their subscriptions at 
once, so that our mail books may be properly 
arranged at the very commencement of the new 
volume. 











CHEWING GUM. 

Trifling as the subject may appear, says the 
Brunswick (Me.) Telegraph, yet it is of impor- 
tance. If it is of importance to have sound 
teeth in middle life and old age, proper precau- 
tion must be used in childhood. The habit of 
chewing gum is like applying small air-pumps to 
the bases of the teeth. When the gum is sepa- 
rated from the tooth, it forms a vacuum between 
itself and the tooth, and the consequence is a vio- 
lent strain on the dental nerves. The bad re- 
sults may not show th 1 i diately, but 
the boy or girl who indulges in the habit may 
calculate on having rotten teeth when in the 
prime of life. Nor is this all. The habit, like 
tobacco chewing, induces an unnatural flow of 
the humors towards the mouth, where it must be 
ejected as saliva. This is bad enough when it 
can be ejected ; but when, from sickness or other 
causes, the habit must be discontinued, the result 
may be, and no doubt has been, fatal. Let young 
persons and their parents take heed. 








Mr. Proctor.—The London Illustrated News 
says of Mr. Joseph Proctor, of this city, who has 
recently been playing at the Standard Theatre, 
that in the character of Damon he “ displayed a 
power of classical assumption and a fervor of 
passion that qualify him for a distinguished place 
on the stage. On Monday we saw him in Mac- 
beth, and can speak with approbation of his read- 
ing and general bearing. Altogether, we are not 
sure that we have a better actor op the London 
boards.” 





Binpine.—Every description of book-binding 
done at this office. Magazines, pamphlets, sheet 
music, newspapers, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Magazine, Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Panch, 
The London Illustrated News, Atlantic Monthly, 
Godey’s Magazine, Peterson’s Magazine, Ballou’s 
Dollar Monthly, Ballou’s Pictorial, Weekly Nov- 
elette, Flag of our Union, scrap books, ete., etc., 
etc., bound and returned in one week. 





Economy.—The Providence and Worcester 
Railroad burns nothing but coal, and has mate- 
rially reduced its fuel expenses. Five years ago, 
the cost of fuel on this road was $47,000 per 
annum; last year, using coal exclusively, the 
expenditure on this account was but $20,000. 





Narrow Quarters.—A friend at our elbow 
says there is a piece of road not two miles from 
here so narrow, that when two teams meet they 
have both to get over the fence before either can 
pass. 





Ciuss.—We are frequently written to in rela- 
tion to our terms as clubs; by reference to the 
imprint on the last page, it will be seen that lib- 
eral inducements are offered to persons to sub- 
scribe together. 





Ir 18 so.—If it were not for some singular 
people who persist in thinking for themselves, in 
seeing for themselves, and in being comfortable, 
we should all collapse into a hideous uniformity. 





Expensive.—England expends forty millions 
of dollars annually, simply because she can’t 
tell whether her nearest neighbor is really a 
friend or foe. 





SLe1cHING.—There has been good sleighing 
in the northern part of New York State for 
three weeks past. Our turn next. 





AN AFFECTIONATE BuiLpinc.—lIn the ad- 





;, A 
overwhelming pressure of exc nicated 
knowledge, he quietly turns to instruct his little 





verti of a new hotel, it is said, “ it em- 
braces about 60 rooms.” 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The alliance between England and France 
grows cooler, as the weather gets frostier. 

It is no sign, because you have reached your 
second childhood, that you are growing young. 

France goes to war for an idea, and England 
has no idea of going to war. 

“ Boys will be boys.” What a pity that men 
will not always be men! 

Minnesota and Iowa continue in a very de- 
pressed financial condition, it appears. 

Mr. Robert S. Sturgis has presented 40 the 
Boston Athenzum a file of the London Times. 

The Ravels at the Boston Theatre have liter- 
ally been coining money. 

Mrs. Ellen Key Blunt is one of the most 
pleasing lady readers we ever heard. 

Washington daily increases in agricultural 
magnificence. It will be quite a show place. 

Ball Hughes, the sculptor, is busy modelling 
a number of designs. 

What are tears? A little phosphate of lime— 
some chlorate of sodium and some water. 

Kit Carson came near being shot, lately, by a 
Utah Indian in a row. 

The Schiller anniversary in Germany was cel- 
ebrated with unparalleled enthusiasm. 

According to the London Panch, Queen Vic- 
toria has abandoned the use of crinoline. 

A Scotch clergyman lately read an original 
tragedy on the story of Saul from his pulpit. 

Captain McClintock has declined to accept the 
yacht Fox from Lady Franklin. 

Three thousand inebriates have applied for 
admission to the N. Y. State Inebriate Asylum. 

Ships are fitting out at Copenhagen for a 
scientific voyage to the China Sea. 

A new hotel is to be erected at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, at a cost of half a million. 

The stride of little Flora Temple is equal to 
that of a sixteen-hand horse. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad is 
already doing a fine passenger business. 

The intemperate man is not the only sufferer 
from his fault—his wife and children are victims. 

In France, it is now the fashion for ladies to 
dress very simply at the opera. 

It is said that Protestant churches are building 
by degrees all over France. 





A GALLANT BOY, 

A brave little boy who was left alone in charge 
of a dentist’s office and lodgings in New Orleans, 
recently, was awakened in the night by the en- 
trance of a burglar. With eyelids opened merely 
to a line, he saw him step to the side of the bed, 
look through the mosquito bar, and bend his 
head down to listen if the P b d 


foreign Htems. 


China edible birds’ nests in the crude state sell 
in Paris for $70 per cwt. 

A London lawyer named Lawrence, is now said 
to be the author of the book called “* Sword and 
Gown.” 

Carl Formes recently gave a concert in Ham- 
burg, and his friends crowned him with flowers 
and gave him a banquet. 

The king of Abyssinia has made over to 
France the Ite and Port of Massowah, in the 
Red Sea. 

Jenny Lind, during a recent visit to Mercer's 
Hospital, Dublin, was escorted through the build- 
ing by the lord-lieatenant of Ireland. She had 
previously sung for it. 

John B. Gough lately gave three lectures in 
the Round Room of the Rotunda, in Dublin, 
which is capable of containing 2500, and was full 
to the utmost possible extent. 

It is stated in the English papers that £15,000 
have been realized by the exhibition of the Great 
Eastern at Holyhead. Since the vessel was 
launched up to the present, £120,000 has been 
netted by her exhibition. 

It is stated that Stieglitz, the great Russian 
banker, who is about to retire, has a capital of 
fifty-six million dollars. The house has been 
established fifty years, conducted all this time by 
father and son. 

An association of the members of the clergy in 
England have published an address in which they 
pledge themselves to a total abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The 
Rev. Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle, heads the list. 

The recent victories gained by the emperor of 
the French, have made some of the European 
nations wish that they could imitate English 
travellers in France, and get their sovereigns 
d into Napol ! 

M. Mariette, the enthusiastic and energetic 
French archwologist, is contemplating great ex- 
cavations in the sites of the principal cities of 
Upper Egypt. Itis reported that he has engaged 
three thousand laborers for this work. 

The Paris papers speak of a new industry that 
has arisen in France. Government has ordered 
the systematic gathering of sea-weed which is 
washed on to the rocks of the coast of Normandy 
and Britanny, to serveas wadding for artillery— 
it being found to answer the purpose admirably — 
keeping the iron cool, and not being liable to 
ignition, like the cotton wad hitherto in use. 








S 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Though a good life may not silence calumny, 
it may disarm it. 

Whoever writes or acts by system, may stand 
a chance of being uniformly wrong. 

Sorrow comes soon enough without despon- 
dency ; it does a man no good to carry around a 
lightning rod to attract trouble. 

There are few men who cannot console them- 
selves for not being generally loved, if they can 





signs of being awake. Satisfied with the ecru- 
tiny, the burglar took a piece of candle from his 
vest pocket and lighted it with amatch. Hethen 
raised the mosquito bar and put his head under, 
holding the light in one hand and a bowie-knife 
in the other, the blade lying against the fore part 
of his arm. The lad preserved an appearance as 
if he slept, and fully satisfied with the last exam- 
ination, the burglar stealthily and slowly passed 
into the apartment adjoixgpg. The boy got 
quietly out of bed and m across the room 
which the thief had just left, a drawer where 
were two pistols. The noise made in obtaining 
them was heard by the burglar, who rushed back 
and made at the boy, with knife uplifted, and his 
left hand at a pistol which he had by his side. 
The little fellow was equal to the emergency, for 
he stood firm, holding a pistol in each hand, pre- 
sented at the thief. The burglar did not dare to 
advance, but retreated slowly, followed by the 
lad with pistols extended. He had succeeded in 
cocking one of the derringers only, but hesitated 
to fire lest he might miss. As the burglar went, 
he fell over a chair, but before the boy could de- 
cide upon shooting, was on his pins again, mak- 
ing out into the court and climbing up the lad- 
der. Then the boy tried what the derringer could 
do, and fired as he was trying to get on the wall. 
The ball unfortunately missed, and the thief 
escaped, says the Delta. 





An AvupDIENCE or OnE.—A theatrical com- 
pany stopping at Bucyrus, Ohio, was hired by a 
stranger to give him a special performance of 
Richard III., with a farce thrown in, for $35. 
Choosing an eligible position, and cocking his 
feet upon the back of the seat in front of him, 
“the audience” attended to the play, which was 
exceedingly well done, applauded vigorously at 
different points, and at the close calling out the 
leading actors, the manager responding for the 
company in a speech. 





A REAL Biessinc.—A man speaking of a 
place out West, in a letter which he writes home, 
says that it’s a perfect paradise. and that though 
most all the folks have the fever-’n’-ager, yet it’s 
a great blessing, for it’s the only exercise they 
take. We never thought of that before. 





Keen.—We do not remember a sharper re- 
flection than that of the poet Rogers, lately 
printed in London; he said that Mr. Croker, the 
author of the article in the Quarterly Review on 
Macaulay’s History, intended murder, but had 
committed suicide. 





Tourxkisu Tececrapu.—A line of telegraph 
from Constantinople to Bassora, on the Persian 
Gulf, is to be formed, with the Morse instra- 
ments, made in Boston, requiring probably over 
two hundred complete sets, costing about $10,000. 





Weattn or New Orveaxs.—The total 
amount of taxable property in New Orleans, 
this year, is $111,193,800. Last year it was 
$108,651,100, showing an increase of $2,542,700. 





OG> Does the Flag man know how much the 
ladies think of his paper out here?—ZJl/inois Free 
Trader. 


Know it? Yes, just as easy! 





Gammow.—One of our city papers publishes 
an account of a man who never saw a woman ? 
Wonder if his mother knows he’s oat # 





Don’t po 11t.—Repining at losses is only 
putting pepper into a sore eye. 





bly hope that they are generally esteemed. 

It may afford some encouragement to a mind 
in distress to remember, that the narrowest part 
of a defile is often nearest the open field. 

No one can love what is not lovely. A sense 
of duty may prompt impartial justice, but affee- 
tion will be the reward of desert alone. 

Some day it will be found that to bring up a 
man with a genial nature, a good temper, and a 
happy frame of mind, is a greater effort than to 
perfect him in many accomplishments. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the 
consumption of the spirits: wherefore jesting is 

“not unlawful if it h not in q i 
quality or season. 

How small a portion of our lives is that we 
truly enjoy! In youth we are looking forward 
for things that are to come; in old age we look 
backward to things that are past. 

Aim at perfection in everything, though in 
most things it is unattainable; however, the 
who airo at it, and persevere, will come muc 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and do- 
spondency make them give it up as unattainable. 

Perhaps the spirit of prophecy descended upon 
Walter Savage Landor when he remarked: 
“There are women from whom incessant tears of 
anger swell forth at imaginary wrongs; but of 
contrition for their own delinquencies not one.” 

“Do good,” says the Hungarian proverb, 
“and throw it into the sea. The fish will never 
know it, but God will.” Is that akin to old 
Solomon ?—“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days.” 

A learned pundit says, “‘ Language is the am- 
ber in which a thousand precious and subtle 
thoughts have been safely embedded and preserv- 
ed.” He might have added that silence is the 
meerschaum in which perhaps a thousand more 
have been smoked away “into thin air.” 
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Hoker’s Sudget. 


A high rent—a hole in the crown of your hat. 


What part of a ship is like a farmer? The 
tiller. 


“ That’s a flame of mine,” as the bellows said 
to the fire. 

Isn’t it strange that our blacksmiths are always 
blowing and striking for wages t 

Why is an attorney like a beggar? He is a 
solicitor. 

Why are swallows like a leap head over heels ? 
Because they are a summer-set (a somerset.) 

Why is a bed cover like a blister? Because 
it’s a counterpane (counter-pain. ) 

Why isa person getting rheumatic like one 
locking a cupboard door? Because he’s turning 
achy (a key.) 

Why should the Milky Way be invisible in 
summer? Because the hot weather might turn 
it sour. 

Women were fair enough before; but now, 
ever since this abominable crinoline came in, 
they are not even passable ! 

It seems that there is lots of finance in Turkey, 
but no money. The poor sultan must say to 
himself, ‘“‘ My Porte monnaie is in a desperately 
bad state !” 

“Gentlemen,” said a tavern-keeper to his 
guest, at midnight, “ I don’t know whether you 
have talked enough or not, but as for myseif I 
am going to shut up.” 

“The only liberty-cap,” says a clever and 
witty author, “is a night-cap. In it men visit, 
one-third of their lives, the land of sleep—the 
only land where they are always free and equal.” 

“ What are you about there?” said a gentle- 
man to a boy whom he found in his orchard, dis- 
posing of a few apples to great advantage, viz 
in hat and handkerchief—for pockets he had not. 
“Tm about going,” said the boy. 

A doctor’s wife attempted to move him by her 
tears. “Ah!” said he, “tears are useless. I[ 
have analyzed them. They contain a little phos- 
phate of lime, some chlorate of sodium, and 
water.” 

Most dwellers in cities prefer to live in honses 
that stand apart, rather than in a row. A great 
many, however, seem fond of living in a row, 
without being at all particular as to the pronun- 
ciation of the word. 





Quill and Scissors. 


A black Spanish radish has been received at 
the patent office from Andrew Tate, Esq., of 
Bayfield, Wisconsin. It is the product of the 
natural soil without manure, and is an average 
of the crop. It measures 18 inches in length, 
22 inches in circumference, and weighs 12 12 
pounds. It was raised from seed furnished by 
the patent office, and sown in July, 1859. 

It is now stated that although Senor Oviede 
has but $150,000 or $200,000, he has large ex- 
pectations from maiden sisters well advanced in 
years. But, asks the Springfield Republican, 
suppose they imitate his example, and marry off 
some of our American fast fellows with a flour- 
ish of trumpets and a display of diamonds— 
what then? 

Typhoid fever is prevailing to an alarming ex- 
tent in the western portion of Virginia. In 
Berks county thirty-five persons who had fallen 
victims to the disease, were buried in one grave- 
yard in the course of a month. In Myerstown 
entire families have died out with this fatal dis- 
ease, and but a few families in the village have 
entirely escaped its ravages. 

A young fellow named Taylor, wishing to de- 
sert his wife, came up the river to Albany, and 
then sent a despatch to her signing it with the 
name of another person, that he had fallen off a 
sloop and was drowned. Mrs. Taylor at once 
started for Albany, and on arriving there she 
discovered the deception. 

There is a firm in Troy, who, instead of sign- 
ing the names of the firm, affix a couple of am- 
brotypes a little larger than postage stamps, one 
containing @ life-like delineation of the features 
of the senior and the other that of the junior 
member of the firm. Homely men will, of course, 
set their faces against any such arrangement. 

The Chicago Times says that one night lately 
a train of cars on the Joliet Cut-off Railway, ran 
through a prairie on fire! The flames were 
burning fiercely under the wheels of the locomo- 
tive, and for a long distance on either hand the 
earth was blackened where the flames had swept 
over it. 

The New Haven Palladium mentions a nat- 
ural curiosity in the shape of a live oyster grow- 
ing upon a live clam, firmly fastened as upon a 
rock, and apparently enjoying the very best of 
health. The oyster is three and a half inches 
long, the clam four inches broad. 

A train consisting of nine wagons, arrived at 
Kansas City a few days ago, bringing 16,200 
pounds of wool from New Mexico. The wagons 
were sixty days on the road, and were accom- 
panied a part of the distance by an escort of 
soldiers. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph says a lady 
had the habit of picking her teeth with pins. A 
trifling humor was the consequence, which ter- 
minated in a cancer. The brass and quick- 
silver used in making these pins will account for 
the circumstance. 

Lady Morgan says in one of her works, that 
“one of the things worth a visit to Paris is the 
exquisite confectionery, so light and so perfumed 
that it resembles congealed odors, or a crystalli- 
zation of the essences of sweet flowers.” 

Mr. Thorburn (a son of old Grant Thorburn), 
well known as a seedsman and horticulturist, is 
to be called to Mount Vernon, to superintend the 
restoration of those hallowed grounds laid out 
by Washington. 

Sixty “spots” on the sun can now be seen 
with a good telescope. Such an extensive erup- 
tion indi that hing is out of order in 
the solar “ system.” 

The Providence Journal reports a meteor the 
size of a sugar loaf, seen fall in that city. 
The one in New York was size of “a five 
story brown stone front.” 

The editor of the Portland Transcript believes 
that place will always be the Great Eastern city, 
whether the big ship comes or not. 

In the northern part of New York State there 
is very good sleighing. In some of the counties 
the snow is a foot deep. 

The New York Water Board complain that 
the people of that city waste 13,000,000 gallons 
of water daily. 

Dwight’s Journal of Music calls Madame 
Anna Bishop “ the most finished and artistic of 
England's soprano singers.” 

The famous Texas Rangers are organizing to 
join in the punish of the freeb Cortinas. 

A bachelor merchant’s advice in selecting a 
wife is, “‘ Get a piece of calico that will wash.” 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt lately 
throughout Chili, South America. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Philander 8. 
Withereil, Jr., to Mics Mary Clark. 

By Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Charles Carey to Miss Jane 
Harvey. 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Loring D. Lincoln to Miss An- 
nie Richards. 

By Rev. Dr. Mason, Mr. P. Lorillard Ronalds, of New 
York, to Miss Mary Frances Carter. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Horace J. Morton to Miss Elis- 
abeth Butler. 

By Kev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. Joshua Bates to Miss Lucy F. 

















ow. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. Samuel Ethe- 
ridge to Miss Margery Lowell. 

At Chelsea, by Kev Dr. Lothrop, Mr. William H. Elder 
to Miss Mary Izora Stebbins. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Joshua D. Hill 
to Miss Annie A. Hibbard. 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Patton, Mr. Orin B. Buck to 
Miss Elizabeth F. Adama. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Dr. Albro, Dr. J. W. Bemis, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Lucy C. Wyeth. 

At Melrose, by Kev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Augustus Tufts, of 
Maiden, to Mies Emily H. Shelton 

At Kandolph, by Kev. Mr. Stubbert, Mr. Richmond 
Thayer to Miss Sarah Abbott. 

At South Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Brayton, Mr Luke H. 
Bowers to Miss Morgianna Cushin, 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. William D. 
Carter, of Portland, Me., to Miss Mary E. Thomas. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Lewis E. Whitten to 
Miss Mary 8. Ames 
At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr Joshua B 

Hitch to Miss Melancy B. French. 
At Pittsfield, by Kev. Dr. Todd, Mr. A. B. Millard, of 
Palmer, to Miss ®arah Dewey, of Richmond 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah A. Pepper, (6; Mrs. Eliza But- 
man, 8), Mrs. Mary W. Winship, 74; Dr. Marshall 5 
Perry, 54: Mrs Emeline 8 Gavel, 33 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Hooton, 72; Mrs. Mary D 
Prescott, 35; Mr. Ezra Houghton, 64 

At Somerville, Mrs Nancy Huston, 9 

At Dorchester. Mr Henry Payson, 36. 

At Koxbury, Mrs. Alicia Bradford. 61 

At Jamaica Plain, Mra Phebe Southwick, 75 

At Cambridge, Mre Susan Keeves, 74 

At Watertown. Mrs Mary Lincoln, 69. 

At Milton, Mrs. Eunice Bradlee, 62; Mr. Ebenezer 
Fieid. 75 

At Newton Upper Falls. Mr. Josiah Newell, 84 

At Bridgewater, Kev. Jobn M. Prince, 40 

At Wert Needham, Mre Calista M Nickerson, 48 

At South Acton. Mr Thomas J. Ware. 53 

At Milford, Mr Seth Inman, 66; Mrs. Delia 
27, Mr Josiah Dill. Jr. 19 i: Soler. 

At Lincoln. Mr. Francia A Pickering, 62 

At Ilaverbill, Mr Thomas H Pearson, 72 

At Sevoy, Mr. Job Danham, 91 

At Worcester, Kev. Samuci Clarke, 68 

At New Bedford, Mrs Lydia P_ West, 65. 








At Pittsfield, Mr James © 4 

14; Mie Jonate B Sastth, 2?! ane Milan B. Chart, 
At Fitehborg, Mre Korine Barker, 84 

At Greenfield, Mr William Henry Strong, 48 

At North Fairhaven. Mrs Mary Cushing. 77 

At Orange, Mrs. Bebra A. Countryman, 24 

At Eastport, Me. Mr. Albert D Peavey. 34 

At Ban Francisco, Mrs Georgianns A Stanley, 21 
At Honolulu, Mr. Henry ¥. Poor, 27 
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[ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAREWELL. 


——— 
BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


The little dream is past—is past! 
I should have better known, 
And better thought of skies o’ercast, 
And storms around me thrown 
Throughout the weary, darkened years, 
Which tell of nought but care and tears. 


My heart-strings yet must bear—must bear 
The tension of earth’s constant strain ; 

I should have known that skies so fair 
Could never from the past again 

Beam sweetly on my wandering ways, 

As in the earlier, happier days. 


And yet ‘twere even best—yes, best 
For me to fling fond hope away: 
For to thy bosom’s presence blest 
It brings no gladdening ray ; 
It thrills no chord with pleasure there, 
But fills with sadness, tears and care. 


And now, farewell !—last hope, farewell! 
In pain untold the word bursts forth ; 
The years to come a tale may tell 
To some few hearts of priceless worth 
Contained in one poor bosom’s love, 
That failed below, but lives above. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LOCKED ARCH. 
BY LYDIA DE HONE. 


“* Axp this, love, is your future home,” said 
James Gray, tenderly, to his young bride as the 
carriage which had brought them from the sta- 
tion turned into a shady avenue which after more 
than one bowery turn ended at the foot of a long 
flight of granite steps. Upon the uppermost of 
these, now stood a tall and stately lady some- 
what past the meridian of life, but bearing in her 
pale and somewhat melancholy face, evidence of 
great former beauty. ‘ And that is my mother, 
now yours also, my Rose,” added the fond hus- 
band, as the driver, dismounting, opened the 
door and threw down the steps. 

“ What a darling! 1 know I shall love her,” 
murmured Rose as, barely touching her hus- 
band’s proffered hand, she alighted, and ran 
lightly up the stone steps. 

“ This is my wife, mother—your daughter.” 

“ She is welcome for your sake and her own, 
my son,” responded the elder lady, imprinting a 
benignant kiss upon the sweet young face up- 
raised to hers. “I fear, my love,” added she, 
conducting the pretty bride into the quiet old- 
fashioned parlor as she spoke, “I fear you may 
find your new home rather dull after the dissipa- 
tions of the city, to which you have been accus- 
tomed. We live a very monotonous sort of life, 
with few visitors, and fewer amusements, except 
such as we can find within ourselves.” 

“O, I shall not suffer for amusement with this 
delightful old house to explore, nor shall I want 
four company while I have you—and James 
always with me.” 

“Thank you, my dear, for the compliment, 
and I trust we shall spend many happy hours 
together, but I should warn you that delicate 
health, and long-established habit have made the 
loneliness of my own chamber during a large 
portion of the day essential to my happiness. 
Were you a visitor, I should make an effort to 
break through this habit during your stay, but 
as Oakwood is now as much your home as mine, 
I know you will consider it no lack of courtesy 
or love, if Igo on in my accustomed way.” 

“No, indeed, ma’am, I would not for the world 
have you do anything disagreeable to yourself, 
through politeness to me,” said Rose, quickly, 
for the volatile and warm-hearted child could 
not help a little chill and repulsion at Mrs. 
Gray’s somewhat formal manner and speech. 

“ And James, you know, must go every day 
to his office in town,” pursued the mother. “I 
am very sure, my daughter, you would not let 
his love, and delight in your company, interfere 
with his serious pursuits in life.” 

“No, ma’am,” faltered Rose, almost crying, 
but in a moment her light and elastic heart rose 
with a bound, throwing off the sad chill which 
was creeping into it, and she added gaily, ‘No, 
I shall devote myself to exploring Oakwood, and 
then to writing my travels. I don’t believe either 
James or you have ever thoroughly investigated 
either house or grounds.” 

Mrs. Gray smiled wanly, and looked with a 
sort of wondering admiration at this bright, joy- 
ous young girl, who already began to flit rest- 
lessly about the room, taking up every little 
thing she saw, and always laying it down again 
in @ more picturesque and graceful position than 
she found it. The mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then gliding to the side of the beauti- 
ful girl, kissed her again, far more warmly than 
at first, saying softly as she did so: 

“ Pretty Rose, your beauty and your fragrance 
will drive out all the mouldering sights and 
smells from our old house, and make it a fit gar- 
den for roses and rosebuds.” 

A cordial embrace and kiss was exchanged, 
and the moral atmosphere rose at once from 
temperate to summer heat. 

“Now let me show you your own room, my 
daughter,” resumed Mrs. Gray, “and then I 
will leave you till tea time, which is six o’clock.”” 

“Yes, mother.” And the two ladies passed 
together through the long hall, and up the quaint 
oaken staircase, to the large, sunny, yet tree- 
shaded front chamber, which with its snowy 
draperies and vases of flowers, seemed a fitting 
nest for so fair a bird. 

A few weeks of receiving and returning calls 
ensued, during which Mr. Gray devoted himeelf 
more to his wife and society than to his law- 
business, and Rose led a busier and more excit- 
ing life than she had done in her city home, but 
gradually this state of things subsided, and mat- 
ters resumed their old routine, and the young 
wife began to find herself a good deal alone. 

Still she would not allow herself to subside in- 
to low spirits, but sought amusement and occu- 
pation in her books, her music, her needle and 
her flowers. When all these failed, she wan- 
dered about the groands, which, though only a 

few acres in extent, were pretty and secluded. 





At last, one rainy day, when no other occupation 
looked attractive, Rose remembered her deter- 
mination to explore the forgotten nooks and 
corners of the old house. She accordingly 
mounted to the rambling old garret, and was 
soon very busy in overhauling old trunks filled 
with long obsolete garments, once rich and fash- 
ionable, in turning once more to the light old 
pictures which had been for years unseen except 
by the spiders who wove their webs across their 
faves, in reading old letters, records of love, of 
enmity, of friendship, of polite indifference, or 
of careless friendship. 

All this was delightful to the eager, inquis- 
itive little wife, and many a tear she dropped 
over the letters, many a sigh she heaved as she 
dreamed over a broken cradle, which she chose 
to fancy had been the last resting place of its lit- 
tle tenant, many. a girlish laugh shook the air of 
the musty old garret as this new Rosamond the 
Fair tried on before one or other of the broken 
looking glasses, some antique head gear, or cum- 
brous ornament. The attic lasted for several 
days, during which our little bride was full of 
occupation, but at last even this rich mine was 
exhausted, and she was obliged to remove the 
scene of her investigations to the inhabited rooms 
below, which were of course far less remarkable 
and attractive, and Rose flitted through them 
without much interest, until upon the ground 
floor in an unfinished room used for drying 
clothes she found a door, not only locked, but so 
sealed with spider’s webs and dust, with mildew 
and fungi, that it was obvious that many years 
had passed since it was opened. 

Rose, full of eagerness and curiosity, ran to 
find Hannah, the old cook, who from long and 
faithful service, had risen from the position of a 
common servant to that of housekeeper, and gen- 
eral superintendent. Of her, the young mistress 
requested both the key of the locked door, and 
information as to what lay within. 

“ Here is the key, ma’am,” replied the old wo- 
man, selecting one from a bunch of iron keys 
which hung upon a high nail in the closet of her 
little sitting-room. “‘ But there’s nothing inside, 
ma’am, but dust and desolation,” pursued she. 
“The colonel, that’s your husband’s father, 
ma’am, he was fond of company and good livin’, 
though there wa’n’t no humor in him, bless you, 
not a bit, only kind o’ gay by spells, and then all 
down, way down, you’d a thought he hadn’t a 
friend in the world. Well, one time when he’d 
been round considerable to hotels, he came home 
and said he was agoing to build on some more 
rooms, and have a heap o’ company to come an’ 
stay jest as long as they would stay. My mis- 
tress—that’s my old mistress, ma’am—she took 
on a sight, I used to hear ’em talk when I was in 
and about you know ; but ’twa’n’t no use, he got 
his carpenters and his masons, and all, and they 
set to work. That room where we dry the 
clothes was to be a great dining-room, and the 
door you asked about led into a smoking-room, 
and over both was to be a billiard-room, or a 
nine-pin alley, I forgot which—some kind of an 
evil place, at any rate. Well, they’d only got 
up the outside walls, when the colonel, he was 
took with one of his down fits, and the fust any 
one knew, he sent off all the workmen, every 
mother’s son of ’em, except one carpenter that 
he kept a day to board up all the windows of the 
new part, and sent away all the lumber and the 
ornamentations and the furniture, and everything 
that he’d been a getting together so long, and had 
sot such store by ony a day before. Well, when 
all was gone, he locked the door of the dining 
saloon, which was the only way to get into the 
sweet—that’s what he used to call it, though I’m 
sure I don’t know why—and from then to the 
day of his death, no one ever saw the inside 0’ 
them rooms except himself. He used to go, 
every day, and every night too, pooty much, and 
stay hours to a time; then he’d come out some- 
times a-groaniy’, and sometimes a-cryin’ and go 
up to my mistrss’s room, that was when she be- 
gan to keep her chamber so much, and then 
sometimes he’d lie all kind o’ weak and helpless 
till he got ready to go to his sweet again. I tell 
you miss, we didn’t get much flesh on our bones 
that time, neither my mistress nor me, more es- 
pecially ’cause I sent off the gal I had to help 
me, and did all myself. I couldn’t bear to have 
@ stranger a-pryin’ and a-peakin’ round at such 
atime. Well, al] that lasted most a year, till 
one day, master he came out of the rooms with 
two or three keys in his hand, and took the key 
of the dining-room with ’em, and carried ’em all 
up stairs. After he was dead, we found ’em hid 
away on the top shelf of his dressin’-room closet, 
with that ere writin’ slung to ’em that’s there 
now.” 

Rose, who had listened with breathless interest 
to this recital, glanced at the bunch of keys which 
Hannah extended to her, and observed a slip of 
parchment tied to the ring which held them, on 
which was written in tremulous characters, 
“ Keys of the new rooms.” 

“But did he never go there again?” asked 





“ No, ma’am. That very night he took his 
bed, and the next day he was—well, he was very 
sick, and never got no better. My mistress and 
me, we nussed him, and I aint afraid to say he 
didn’: want for nothing ; but two weeks after he 
took sick, my mistress was a widder.” 

“Dear me, no wonder she is so sad,” mur- 
mured Rose. ‘“ Well,” added she, aloud, “ I will 
take a peep into the locked rooms at any rate. 
How long since that door was opened, Hannah ?”’ 

“ Goin’ onthree an-twenty, ma’am. After we 
got to what you may call livin’, again, I thought 
that dinin’ room would be a fust-rate place to 
dry clothes in, so [asked Mrs. Gray for the keys, 
and opened it, but I didn’t care to look into the 
other places, for I didn’t know buat I might see 
more’n I wanted to.” 

“*What were you afraid of seeing?” asked 
Rose, quickly. 

“Well, miss, they do say that folks walks 
sometimes. Any way, the door haint been 
opened since the old colonel shet it, and I aint 
noways anxious to go inside on’t now.” 

“Well, Hannah, I’m not afraid, and I am 
going,” laughed the young lady, as, grasping the 
keys she danced away. 

The old woman looked after, muttering, 





“ Pooty dear, I hope you mayn’t see more’n 
you'll like to. I should hate to have you get 
skeered and sobered down like the rest of us.” 

Rosamond soon reached the door, and apply- 
ing the key, succeeded after several efforts in 
turning it, and pushing open the door, which was 
held almost as closely by the thousand little 
chains with which time had secured it, as by the 
lock itself. The door once open, the inquisitive 
little body would have entered, but all within lay 
in midnight darkness. She had forgotten that 
the windows had been built up. Rose, however, 
was not a person to be easily discouraged, and 
hastening to the kitchen, she soon returned with 
a lighted lamp in one hand, and a bunch of 
matches in the other. With these she at once 
entered, and closing the door behind her, began 
to make the circuit of the apartment. 

“ Nothing but bare walls, carpenter’s shavings, 
and chips of mortar,” murmured she. “ Hardly 
worth the trouble I have taken. Here are some 
stairs—to the smoking-room above, I suppose— 
allons, let us take a peep at it.” 

Ascending the stairs, Rose opened another 
door, and found herself in a long, narrow apart- 
ment of considerable size, but p ing nothing 
more attractive than the one below. After a 
brief examination, she turned away, and descend- 
ing the stairs, looked again about her, hoping to 
find at least one little point of interest to reward 
her for the curiosity which she had experienced. 
She, however, saw nothing except another door 
which, opening under the stairs, appeared to lead 
to a cellar beneath. 

“ Come, I will see the whole,” murmured the 
vivacious Rose, as she found and fitted the key 
which opened this door, and then descended a 
flight of stone steps. 

She now found herself in a small arched cel- 
lar, and containing some dozens of dusty bottles 
laid side by side upon the floor. At the further 
end was a small closet extending across the arch 
from which it was separated by a stout partition. 
The door was secured with a padlock which 
could not be fitted by any of the keys upon the 





ring. 

it istoo bad,” pouted Rose, “perhaps the 
secret of all lies in here.” 

But the lock was stout, the door fast, and be- 
sides, the air, so long unrenewed, except as it 
filtered through the chinks of the partition sep- 
arating this from the other cellars, was so bad 
that Rosa reluctantly turned away and was as- 
cending the stone steps, when her little slippered 
foot trod upon something hard and uneven. 
Holding the light down, she soon discovered a 
small brass key, so corroded by damp and time 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from the green 
and slimy step on which it lay. 

“The key of the locked arch,” whispered 
Rose, as, daintily taking it up with the tips of 
her fingers, she hastened to try it in the obdurate 
padlock. 

It fitted, the lock turned, and the door swung 
reluctantly open. The pretty head bent eagerly 
forward, and the bright eyes looked searchingly 
around. Upon the floor were more bottles, piled 
one upon the other ; but what attracted Rose far 
more, was & wi paper, pinned against the 
wall by means & gentleman’s penknife. 
Quickly detaching and opening it, the young 
woman perceived that it was a letter, commenc- 
ing with the words, “My dear son ;” but with- 
out pausing to see more, she hastened up the 
stairs, locking the door behind her, and in a few 
moments found herself in her own pretty cham- 
ber, with its soft sunshiny light and its cheerful 
elegance of air. 

“ What a contrast,” murmured Rose, as after 
glancing around, she threw herself into the lux- 
urious little arm-chair which stood before her 
mirror. 

But great as the contrast between that bridal 
chamber and the gloomy cellar-arch may have 
been, it was trifling to the contrast between the 
Rose of early morning, and the Rose who reluc- 
tantly answered old Hannah’s repeated summons 
late in the afternoon. 

“T hope you'll excuse me, ma’am, but here’s 
a letter from Mr. Gray, and the boy’s awaitin’ 
for an— Goodness gracious, me, ma’am, what’s 
the matter?” pursued the old woman, breaking 
in upon her own speech as she caught sight of 
her mistress’s ghastly countenance. ‘“O, dear, 
it’s all along of mouseling round in them old 
haunted rooms. O, deary me, child, why would 
you go, arter you knew that the old colonel 
walked ?” 

“A letter—did you say my husband had a 
letter—where did he get it—another one ?” asked 
Rose, in a hoarse, low voice, entirely changed 
from her usual soft, childish tones. 

“Bless you, darling, it’s a letter he’s sent to 
you—not got for himself—and the boy’s waitin’ 
for an answer. Sha’n’t I call old mistress?” ad- 
ded Hannah, peering anxiously into the poor, 
scared young face before her. 

“No, Haunah, no, thank you. I—TI have got 
a headache. Give me the letter.” 

‘The old woman obeyed, but it was not till she 
had read it more than once, that the young wife 
could sufficiently command her own mind to take 
in the meaning of the few lines in which her hus- 
band informed her that owing to an important 
consultation to take place that evening, he could 
not be at home till late, and begged for some lit- 
tle note or message to assure him that his message 
was received, and that his beloved Rose was well 
and happy. 

“T cannot write, my head is so dizzy,” mur- 
mured the poor child, as she finished, and look- 
ing up met the pitying eyes of the old servant- 
friend fixed upon her. “But here, Hannah,” 
added she, taking from her breast a knot of pink 
ribbon which she often wore, “ put this in paper 
and give it to the lad, with the message that Mrs. 
Gray is very well.” 

“ Yes, dear, and then let me come and set in 
the room ‘long with you. I sha’n’t worrit you 
with talking, but you don’t look fit to be alone.” 

“Thank you, Hannah, but I had rather be 
alone,” faltered Rose, and no sooner was the 
kindhearted attendant out of the room, than the 
door was bolted behind her, nor was it again 
opened until late at night, James Gray reached 
his home, and bounded three stairs at a time up 
to his wife’s chamber. 





“Dearest Rosy, darling little pet—” com- 
menced he, but was checked by the little icy 
fingers which grasped his hand, while his wife 
whispered softly : 

“Hush, James, if I let you talk so, I never 
shall have courage—” 

“Courage, dearest love, what can you mean ?” 
asked the wondering young man, turning the face 
which had hidden in his breast toward the light, 
and starting to see its ghastly pallor. ‘“ What 
has happened, my darling?” asked he again. 

Rose, without other reply, placed the yellow 
moulded paper which hitherto she had concealed 
in the folds of her skirt, within her husband’s 
hand, and as he seated himself to read it, she 
sank upon the floor beside him, and laid her lit- 
tle weary head upon his knees. 

Fondly the young husband patted and 
smoothed the glossy, golden hair which glittered 
in the lamp light, but as he began to read, the 
hand first paused in astonishment, then grew 
heavy, and finally grasped the soft curls with an 
unconscious, nervous violence that at any other 
time would have made Rose wince with pain, but 
now she did not even feel it. She was mentally 
re-perusing the lines over which her husband was 
now pondering. ‘They were these: 


“My pear Son,—It is now several weeks 
since I received a warning that my days on earth 
are numbered, and every day brings me a more 
torturing sense of my own guilt, and the neces- 
sity of such reparation as lies in my power. 
And yet I cannot bear to disclose my own and 
another’s sin without absolute necessity. It ma: 
be that you, now a little child, will never reac 
to years of manhood ; it may be that your moth- 
er, tortured like myself by a sense of guilt, may 
succumb as I have done. In either of these 
cases m fession is 'y, but I will 
write it down and hide it in a place so secret, 
that should it be found before time and damp 
have rendered it illegible, it must be by some 
one led on by fate, resistless fate. Know, then, 
my son, that you are not only a beggar, but the 
child of shame! My father, on account cf earl 
misconduct on my part, wrote on his deathbed a 
will, disinheriting me, and leaving all his prop- 
erty to my sister, his only other child. re- 
ceived the will from his dying grasp, folded and 
sealed it, and saw it deposited in the strong box 
where all our valuables were kept. But in the 
dead of night I arose, opened the chest with a 
key which I had long possessed, and by means 
of which I had repeatedly robbed my father, took 
out the will, and replaced it with a forged one 
by which I inherited the entire property. Your 
aunt, my only sister, died a beggar in a distant 
almshouse. You will say, can there be any dis- 
grace worse than this—surely I now have reached 
the end? Notso, O, unfortunate boy! Your 
mother, @ professed nun in a southern convent, 
was never married to me—it was impossible. 
Thus you see that you are doubly cut off from 
the inheritance to which at my death you will 
succeed—you have no right even to your name. 
My last commands are these. Conduct your 
mother again to her convent, and to appease the 
wrath of the church to which she belongs, endow 
the convent with all the property which I may 
leave, except sufficient to erect a splendid marble 
monument over the humble grave where sleeps 
my poor, defrauded sister. Do this and receive 
your father’s blessing—neglect it, and his curse 
shall follow you. I pity you, my son, but better 
is it that we should suffer all things than to enjoy 
the fruits of iniquity. Mortimer Gray.” 








The paper fell from the nerveless hand of the 
unhappy man who held it, and with a deep groan 
he hid his face upon the table before him, but 
soft arms wound about his neck, warm, sweet 
breath played upon his cheek, and a tender voice 
whispered close in his ear : 

“ Dearest James, if you have lost all else, you 
still have me.” 

“QO, Rose, O, injured, blighted Rose, there 
lies the keenest pang of all. Alone, I might 
suffer uncomplainingly ; but you—my delicate, 
pure flower—you wedded to a beggar and the 
child of shame—” 

“Hush, dearest, hush! Did we take each 
other for better and not for worse, for sunshine 
and not for storm, for summer and not for win- 
ter? Could there be a greater misery for me 
than to be denied my share in what afflicts you ? 
Let us go and find your mother, and consult 
with her what we must do; I cannot be easy 
another night in this house after that solemn 
warning. O,*your poor father, how he must 
have suffered !” 

“ Lsut, Rosamond, stop; let us think before 
we decide. It is a long time ago—everything 
has been settled for years—my mother’s health 
is feeble, and she will not live many years at any 
rate. Why should we beggar ourselves, and the 
children which may be sent us, to enrich a Cath- 
olic convent? We can erect the monument 
without any such sacrifice, what need of all the 
scandal and misery that would ensue—and the 
world’s talk—” 

“ Dear husband,” interposed the young wife, 
her childish face assuming an expression of 
earnest meaning, and lofty resolve, such as it 
had never worn before. “Dearest James, this 
terrible calamity has for the moment confused 
your senses. You do not think what you are 
saying. Shall we question of expediency, and 
allow ourselves to think of the world’s scorn, 
when the clear path of right lays before us, when 
our duty is so manifest? This property which 
we are enjoying is not ours—it never was, or 
your father’s either—it was fraudalently gained, 
and all we have to do is to honestly restore it; 
or since that is impossible, to dispose of it accord- 
ing to your father’s injunction. At any rate, we 
must consult your mother.” 

“ Come, then, Rose, it is daylight, we will go 
and ask her to rise. Poor mother, it is cruel to 
disturb the last peaceful sleep she is likely to 
enjoy—it will kill her!” 

“Right is right, if it kills us all,” murmured 
Rose, in a choking voice. 

“ You are stronger than I, sweet wife.” 

“ Not stronger than you will be when the first 
shock is over, darling. I have had many more 
hours than you in which to accustom myself to 
it. Shall I yo and ask mother to admit us 1” 

“If you will, poor child.” 

A few moment after, Mrs. Gray, having risen 
and thrown a wrapper about her, admitted her 
son and daughter to the little dressing-room ad- 
joining her chamber. 

“What is it?” asked she, startled at the pale, 
worn faces, made more ghastly by the dim morn- 
ing twilight. 

“It is, dear mother,” said James, tenderly, 
some very bad news which we have brought 


“ 





you. Do you feel strong enough to hear it now, 
or would you rather wait a while ?” 

“We have no moment but the present. God 
will strengthen me. Tell me quickly.” 

“ Rose visited yesterday the new rooms which 
my father commenced just before his death,” be- 
gan James, watching narrowly his mother’s face, 
which now grew pale and frightened. “In the 
little wine-cellar, she found a paper—a paper 
written by my father, and dated just a month be- 
fore his death—it is a confession, mother—” 

“ A confession of what?’ gasped the mother. 

“Of all—all the wrong done to you and 
others. God forgive me if I speak harshly of 
my father. Here it is, will you read it?” 

Mrs. Gray took the paper, and held it with 
trembling fingers to the light, but before she had 
read half through it fell from her grasp, and she 
sank fainting back in her chair, murmuring : 

“ Do nothing, James, till I am able to talk—” 

Rose ran to summon Hannah, and the young 
couple leaving their mother in her charge retired 
to their own room to talk in low, melancholy 
tones of the future which lay so blankly before 
“one hours passed, and then Hannah came 
to announce that her mistress felt better, and 
wished to see them both. They found her in her 
chamber, looking pale but calm, and even serene. 
Upon the table before her, lay an open desk, on 
which were arranged a number of oid-looking 
papers. She motioned them to seat themselves 
in two chairs placed opposite hers, and then said 
in a calm, though feeble voice : 

“You no doubt have concluded, my dear chil- 
dren, that the agitation which you saw me ex- 
perience this morning was occasioned by remorse 
and shame at being discovered. Such, however, 
was not the case; it was simply the shock of 
such a monstrous charge, and the memory of the 
cruel sufferings which both your father and my- 
self experienced during the last year of his life. 
It is a secret upon which I thought the grave had 
closed, but secrecy is now impossible. Your 
father, my son, was for years subject to fits of 
gloomy depression, alternating with seasons of 
wild gayety, and I often trembled with anxiety 
for his mental health. At the time he so sud- 
denly discontinued building the rooms in which 
this terrible paper was found, his malady declared 
itself, and he rapidly became, first a gloomy hy- 
pochondriac, and finally a raving maniac. This 
frightful secret has hitherto been confined to three 
people, Hannah, myself, and our good old Doc- 
tor Woodworth. The sufferings, mental and 
bodily, which I experienced during that period 
have shattered my health and my spirits; bat { 
do not fear that I shall be doubted, my children, 
when I add that no guilt of my own, or another’s, 
has weighed upon my heart. Nevertheless, here 
are proofs. This is my marriage certificate. 
This isa copy of your grandfather's will, be- 
queathing his property as you will see, in equal 
shares to his beloved son and daughter, Mortimer 
and Lucy. Your aunt inherited her share, but 
owing to an early disappointment, never married, 
but died in our house svon after your birth. She 
left her property by will to your futher, with 
many expressions of love and gratitude. Here 
are letters from her, in which you will see the 
feelings she entertained tor us, and also that she 
speaks of making large investments. You, 
James, as a lawyer, can easily determine the au- 
henticity of these papers—” 

“ Dear mother, what proof do we need, other 
than your word? The reality is shocking, but 
compared with what we feared, fades to nothing. 
You have relieved our minds of a terrible load 
of apprehension and uncertainty.” 

“J must, however, add,” resumed Mrs. Gray, 
“that I never was a Catholic, or had the least 
intention of becoming a nun.” 

“Say no more, dear mother,” interposed 
James, who perceived that his mother was feel- 
ing a little ded at the which had 
been unavoidably cast upon her by her beloved 
son and his young wife. 

“ All is now explained, and happily so; noth- 
ing remains but fur you to kiss us both, and for- 
give us for causing you so much uneasiness, 
although we have had our full share too, I do 
assure you.” 

“No forgiveness is necessary, my son, and of 
my love aud blessing you have a right to feel 
confident; you have been a good son, and have 
consoled me fur much suffering. Kiss me, both 
of you, and then leave me for a while.” 

The young people obeyed, and left the room 
with hearts lighter and happier than they had 
supposed they should ever possess again. 

This night of terrible suffering and mental 
struggle had, however, developed in lithe Rose a 
strength and depth of character which never 
again deserted her—the child had become a wo- 
man—as young, as pretty, as gay and charming 
asever. She no longer suffered for amusement 
and occupation, she felt a purpose in life which 
she had never known befure, and looked about 
her to see what good thing she could do. 

The first of her undertakings was to win the 
heart of her mother-in-law, whose early sufferings 
had been so unexpectedly revealed to her. She 
succeeded, and befure long Mrs. Gray preferred 
for the greater part of the day the sunshiny at- 
mosphere which surrounded Rose, to the sad 
reveries in which she had spent so large a portion 
of her widuwhoud. 

In proper time, too, came other claimants for 
Rose’s loving care, and both mother and grand- 
mother found new life aud strength in fondling 
and caring for the little Jaimeses ard Rusamonds, 
who made the uld house more young and joyous. 
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CALIFORNIA CONTRIBUTION BOX. 
Those whe gu around with the contribution 
boxes in Calituruia churches plead and argue the 
case to the pews a8 tley yu slung. Jn vue in- 
stance the following diniugue occurred. Parson 
extended the basket tu Bill, aud he siowly 
shook his head. “Come, William, give us 
something,” saul the parsun. ‘* Can't do it,” re 
plied Bill. “Why uc? ts not the cause a» 
good one?” “ Yes, but 1 am not able te give 
anything.” “ Pouh, pouh, | know better; you 
must give @ beter reasuvu than that.” “ Well, I 
owe tuv much mouey—1 must be just befure fam 
genervus, you huuow.”” * isus, William, va owe 
God larger devt than you owe any one else.” 
“Thats true, parson, but then he aint pushing 
me like ube balauve uf my creditors '"—N.Y Sun 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE BELLS. 


BY MARY PeRCIVAL 


How varied thy language, thon many-toned bell 
Thy melody floats as a magical spell, 

In sweet soothing measure, at moru's earty dawn 
Bre Sol's golden radiance illamines the lawn 


At eve, too, when darkness has mantled the earth 
When all care is forgotten, and friends meet in 
When bind, bee and floweret are swking repos, 

And the honey-dewed goudiloas is bathing the rose 


Still dearer thy tones on a calm Sabbath mora, 
When from soft flowing symphony echoes are borr 
A signal to call from false pleasures away 

Obey the great mandate, keep holy the day 


Thy deep, thrilling tones send « pang to the hear 
When the aad summons comes from a loved frien! 
And the slow tolling bell, and its faint eohows aay 
All that is earthly is passing away 


And the wind-rocked bell on the mountain wave 
Chants a solemn dirge o'er a watery grave, 
Where a stately ship was tempest tossed, 

And father, brother and friend were lost 


O, 1 lowe that bell !—it speaks to my heart, 
And causes the tear of sorrow to start; 

Tt awakens the bliss of other days, 

Anda tribute to past affection pays 


Dearer than all are the Christmas chimes! 

They ‘re welcomed and hallowed tn other climes; 
They proclaim the dawn of a Saviour's birth, 
Ausptct: day to this dark earth. 
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(Written for The Flag of our wwe ) 
THE ROBBERY OF PLAT! 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LERCH. 


Some years ago I was travelling from A 
to New York—it was a cold, blastering N 
ber day. I had gone into the ladies’ ca 
board the John Potter, and was settled ne. 
stove among the pile of soft velvet cushio: 
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on the other side. His great coat was bu 
up to the neck, around which a heavy + 
was wound, Upon his head a heavy {) 
rested, from beneath the rim of which a) 
sharp, ferret-like eyes glowed on me, ap; 
to take in my whole character, history an 
hess at a single glance. The man’s { 
seemed familiar to me, and I soon rece 
him asa noted detective officer, who |! 
Philadelphia. He had succeeded son 
years before in bringing some famous « 
feiters to justice, one of whom selected m 
counsel. They were tried at Trenton, N 
sey, and I recollected this man’s puzzling, 
answers to me as I cross-examined hi: 
through his instrumentality he was co: 
I addressed him by name, and after 
talked over this trial, some desultory co 
tion ensued, when I remarked to him : 

“Benson, 1 suppose you have had 
strange adventures in your life, which 1) 
one of excitement, and where success is « 
tained through the possession of su 
qualities as prudence, foresight, ealm:. 
courage.” 

“Yes, yes, many strange scenes do 
through, but about the queerest case hr 
about a year ago in Philadelphia, and th. 
pal actor is now serving out @ term 
State’s Prison.” 

“ Do narrate it, Mr. Benson.” And t! 
strongly knit man undid the muffler fro: 
his throat and said : 

“1 was sitting in the office of our chi 
nine o'clock in the morning—let me sec 
much such a day as this—raw, and dar 
blustering. Iwas tucked up near the 
thinking over an arrest I had made t 
before, way out towards Doyletown. 
ugly ride I had of it too, over the har 
with my man, in a wagon without «prin 
into town—but I thought no matter, the: 
in the corner ; I will get a snug reward, « 
haps be promoted to the ‘ bank’ busines: 
our corps that pays the best (I mean : 
bank robbers, defaulters, and such like : 
Jains.) Well, I was thinking of all this 
and J believe I was almost half asleep, 

T hadn’t got in till two o'clock that mo 
when in comes to the office a fassy, bust 
gent, in a great flutter. 

“*T want to see the Chief of Police,’ 
as soon as he could get his breath. I px 
@ back room, and he had a long confere: 
Captain B—, our chief. At last, the 
cnme to the door, and said he 

“Jerry, go along with this gentlem » 
will tell you what is the matter as you cx 
him—’ 

“* But there ought to be @ reward,’ |. 
the old man. 

“* Not at all,’ said Captain B—, calm) 
would only give them a better chance, 
will never recover your silver, for th 
melt itup at once. Trust to Mr. Bk 
will do all that is necessary,’ 

“Bo I went along with the old ge: 
whose name I learned was James B 
He lived in a fine house in Vine Street, « 
what J learned afterwards was quite ric! 
night before he had been robbed of 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry a 


“We soon arrived at his house, an 
ceeded immediately to the room wher 
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sumptuously furnished chamber in 
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Castor had retired wo bed with his wife 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE BELLS. 
BY MARY PERCIVAL 
How varied thy language, thou many-toned bell! 
Thy melody floats as a magical spell, 


In sweet soothing measure, at morn’s early dawn, 
Ere Sol’s golden radiance illumines the lawn. 


At eve, too, when darkness has mantled the earth, 
When all care is forgotten, and friends meet in mirth, 
When bird, bee and floweret are seeking repose, 

And the honey-dewed goddess is bathing the rose. 


Still dearer thy tones on a calm Sabbath morn, 
When from soft flowing symphony echoes are borne; 
A signal to call from false pleasures away : 

Obey the great mandate, keep holy the day. 


Thy deep, thrilling tones send a pang to the heart, 
When the sad summons comes from a loved friend to part ; 
And the slow tolling bell, and its faint echoes say, 

All that is earthly is passing away! 


And the wind-rocked bell on the mountain wave, 
Chants a solemn dirge o'er a watery grave, 
Where a stately ship was tempest-tossed, 

And father, brother and friend were lost. 


O, I love that bell !—it speaks to my heart, 
And causes the tear of sorrow to start; 

It awakens the bliss of other days, 

And a tribute to past affection pays. 


Dearer than all are the Christmas chimes! 

They ’re welcomed and hallowed in other climes; 
They proclaim the dawn of a Saviour's birth, 
Auspicious day to this darksome earth. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ROBBERY OF PLATE, 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Some years ago I was travelling from Amboy 
to New York—it was a cold, blustering Novem- 
ber day. I had gone into the ladies’ cabin on 
board the John Potter, and was settled near the 
stove among the pile of soft velvet cushions, be- 
fore I discovered a figure directly opposite to me 
on the other side. His great coat was buttoned 
up to the neck, around which a heavy muffler 
was wound. Upon his head a heavy fur cap 
rested, from beneath the rim of which a pair of 
sharp, ferret-like eyes glowed on me, appearing 
to take in my whole character, history and busi- 
ness at a single glance. The man’s features 
seemed familiar to me,andI soon recognized 
him as a noted detective officer, who lived in 
Philadelphia. He had succeeded some two 
years before in bringing some famous counter- 
feiters to justice, one of whom selected me as his 
counsel. They were tried at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and I recollected this man’s puzzling, sharp 
answers to me as I cross-examined him, and 
through his instrumentality he was convicted. 
I addressed him by name, and after we had 
talked over this trial, some desultory conversa- 
tion ensued, when I remarked to him: 

“Benson, I suppose you have had many 
strange adventures in your life, which must be 
one of excitement, and where success is only ob- 
tained through the possession of such rare 
qualities as prudence, foresight, calmness and 
courage.” 

“Yes, yes, many strange scenes do I pass 
through, but about the q: it case happened 
about a year ago in Philadelphia, and the princi- 
pal actor is now serving out a term in the 
State’s Prison.” 

“ Do narrate it, Mr. Benson.” And the little, 
strongly knit man undid the muffler from about 
his throat and said : 

“I was sitting in the office of our chief about 
nine o’clock in the morning—let me see, it was 
much such a day as this—raw, and damp, and 
blustering. Iwas tucked up near the stove, 
thinking over an arrest I had made the night 
before, way out towards Doylstown. And an 
ugly ride I had of it too, over the hard roads 
with my man, in a wagon without springs, clear 
into town—but I thought no matter, there he is 
in the corner ; I will get a snug reward, and per- 
haps be promoted to the ‘ bank’ business—for in 
our corps that pays the best (I mean tracing 
bank robbers, defaulters, and such like big vil- 
lains.) Well, I was thinking of all this medley, 
and I believe I was almost half asleep, too, for 
I hadn’t got in till two o’clock that morning— 
when in comes to the office a fussy, bustling old 
gent, in a great flutter. 

“«T want to see the Chief of Police,’ said he, 
as soon as he could get his breath. I pointed to 
a back room, and he had a long conference with 
Captain B—, our chief. At last, the captain 
enme to the door, and said he: 

“Jerry, go along with this gentleman. He 
will tell you what is the matter as you accompany 
him—’ 

“But there ought to be a reward,’ blustered 
the old man. 

“Not at all,’ said Captain B—, calmly. ‘ You 
would only give them a better chance, and you 
will never recover your silver, for they would 
melt it up at once. Trust to Mr. Benson, he 
will do all that is necessary.’ 

“So I went along with the old gentleman, 
whose name I learned was James B. Castor. 
He lived in a fine house in Vine Street, and from 
what I learned afterwards was quite rich. The 
night before he had been robbed of nearly a 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry and silver 
plate. 

“We soon arrived at his house, and we pro- 
ceeded immediately to the room where the rob- 
bery had been committed. It was a large and 
sumptuously furnished chamber in the back 
building of the third story. It appears that Mr. 
Castor had retired to bed with his wife upon the 
previous night, after his usual custom of looking 
at all the fi gs, and ex ing if the silver 
plate—of which he possessed many massive old 
family pieces—was in its usual place in the strong 
mahogany, buckskin-lined box, beneath his bed. 
And when he arose in the morning, the doors 
and windows were all fastened as he had left 
them the night before, except the door which 
led out upon the ‘ flats ? upon the roof behind, 
which was principally used for drying clothes, 
and no possible communication could have been 

had with that from the street. But the mahog- 














any box was completely emptied of its contents. 


While I was conducting this examination, Mr. 
Castor’s wife came into the room, and I was 
surprised to see her a young, handsome-looking 
woman—yes, sir, I suppose thirty years younger 
than her husband—and she added to her hus- 
band’s information, ‘that within this box, and 
among the stolen valuables, were two splendid 
bracelets of hers.’ 

“* But, dear,’ said she, speaking to her hus- 
band, ‘was it not fortunate I did not put my 
diamond armlets, necklace and ear rings into 
the box? I carelessly had them locked in the 
bureau.’ 


“*Do you usually keep them in the box ?’ I 
asked her. 

“*Yes ; but I had been to a wedding reception 
in the afternoon, and had returned home fatigued, 
placed them carelessly in the drawer, and had 
forgotten them,’ was the reply. 

“T was busy noting everything—the exit and 
entrances; the windows, doors, etc., while the 
old gentl was speculating how the robbery 
might have been accomplished. But the strangest 
thing of all, he had slept with the key of the 
box under his pillow, and it was found there in 
the morning. Every possible way for the escape 
of the robber or robbers was suggested. At last, 
Isaid : 

“They may have got on this roof in some 
way,’—and I pointed to the ‘ flats,’—* this is the 
only unfastened door—and made their escape in 
the same manner.’ 

“*Ono, that is not possible,’ said Mrs. Castor, 
coming forward to where we stood. 

“*Why not, madam? I asked, abruptly. I 
thought she was frightened at my manner, but 
she replied : 

“*O I don’t know, but I should think so.’ 

“Tsoon after left the house, to make out my 
plan of operations, and you will see, sir, that the 
reason why detectives are often wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the detection of crime is, that they take 
notice of the smallest things, which in many cases 
give a faint clue, which judiciously followed up 
leads to success. My clue in this instance was 
the wife of Mr. Castor changing color so quickly, 
and her embarrassment when I spoke of the roof 
as a means of escape. And that instant I made 
up my mind that she was somehow connected 
with the robbery, and I determined to develop 
it further. 

“Tcommenced by making quiet inquiries in 
regard to the antecedents of Mrs. Castor. I 
found she had been a seamstress in the family, in 
the employ of Mr. Castor’s late wife, who had 
died some five years before, and that she became 
Mr. Castor’s wife about two years after that event. 
Her character was unimpeached previously, and 
although many rude people said she ‘ married 
old Castor for his money,’ none ever traduced 
her character, and she moved ina very good 
circles of society, and although the knowledge of 
these facts would satisfy the world, a detective 
policeman is a good deal more inquiring and in- 
credulous. However, I proceeded as usual, al- 
lowing no hints to be dropped of my plans or 
suspicions, and I pretty soon after made up my 
mind that the two old servants were perfectly 
innocent in the whole matter. So I was per- 
plexed, I assure you, to know how to go to work, 
but I and my ‘shadows’ soon d ear- 





down near what appeared to be a pile of rubbish. 
We could listen to what was said, and if neces- 
sary to our plans, would allow the twain to pass 
us in going down stairs, but if discovered, we 
would spring up and arrest them both. The 
woman was talking in a troubled voice : 

“ «Indeed, I cannot do so,’ she said. ‘You 
promised if I got the silver to you, that you 
would leave the country, and never come near 


me — . 
“©Yes, confound you!’ a gruff, thick voice 
d—and I sup d from the utterance 
the fellow had been drinking—‘and now that 
such a cursed fuss has been kicked up abont it, 
the beaks are almost about my heels, I can’t use 
the stuff, and I tell you once for all, that I must 
have the money-box that you say is hidden in 
the stone shelf.’ 

“*O spare me, Jack—spare me!’ was returned 
in the other’s sobbing voice. ‘I will give you 
all my diamonds, but we shall surely be discov- 
ered if I attempt to take the box—’ 

“*Stop your snivelling! I say I must have 
the box, or I will blow you so that you will have 
to acknowledge your real husband, anyhow—but 
aid me in this, and I will leave you and this 
infernal country forever,’ said the man, in a blus- 
tering, threatening voice. 

“ There was a great deal more bullying and 
coaxing, interrupted by sobs and prayers, and 
then the woman yielded, and we heard the plan 
formed for a more extensive robbery than before. 
At last the conference ended, and they both 
came out of the room—the woman sobbing and 

bling, and her telling her in rude 
terms to make less noise. We heard the front 
door close, and then the man came up stairs 
again, seemed to fumble around in the dark in 
the next afraid, we supposed, to strike a 
light, because the house was supposed to be va 
cant. He then went down again, and we heard 
him go out, relieving us thus from our unpleas- 
ant positions. 

“ We went into the next room, struck a match 
and lit the small bull’s-eye which Corson always 
carries with him, and hunted around for some of 
the evidences of the laterobbery. But all of no 
avail till 1 thought of the chimney. Upon re- 
moving the board and examining, we found a 
sack suspended some four feet up the chimney, 
and after we had pulled it down, it was found to 
contain almost entire the stolen property—thrown 
in carelessly with a ‘jimmy,’ a bunch of false 
keys, and other burglarious implements. We 
replaced it where we found it, afcerwards setting 
awatch on the premises. But we had made 
a discovery which was valuable, and when we 
looked out from the window of the room where 
we were, we found that this back part of the 
house was directly opposite to the rear of Cas- 
tor’s house on Vine Street, and as we peered out 
in the darkness, the ‘flats’ of the latter house 
could be distinctly seen, and was not more than 
twelve or fourteen feet distant, and it was more 
than likely that the burglar had climbed the in- 
tervening fence, and propping up the old boards 
which were lying in the yard against the house, 
had thus got to the porch at the second story, 
then, by the aid of the columns had reached the 
roof above, upon which the door of the Castors’ 
hamber, already described, opeged—and by the 

















nestly working up the case, the game began to 
move, and we awaited the moment the birds 
should rise from cover, with our fingers already 
placed upon the triggers of our weapons. 

“On the evening of the third day after the 
robbery, I was about relieving my partner from 
his watch, which had been kept from a restauraut 
a few doors below their house, on the opposite 
side of the way, when we saw a female figure 
emerge from Castor’s house, shut the door softly, 
look up and down the street quickly, then start 
out on a brisk walk toward Thirteenth Street. 
She was wrapped up very warmly, and hada 
double veil over her face. It did not need me 
to look twice at the figure to recognize it as Mrs. 
Castor, and soon saw that she was afraid of 
being followed, for she looked around nervously 
right and left several times. She passed down 
Thirteenth to Chestnut, down Chestnut to Eighth, 
always selecting the crowded th ghfares, go- 
ing into stores every once in a while, and then 
dodging out again. When I saw these actions, 
I was certain I was on the right scent, for it is 
an old dodge with females when they fear they 
are followed, to practise going into a great many 
stores, merely pricing an article, then coming 
quickly out again and mingling with the moving 
crowd. 

“Well, after a while she retraced her steps 
again, going into Chestnut, up Thirteenth to 
Race, then out into Broad, then we followed her 
past Vine Street, till she came to a little street 
above the latter, and running parallel with it, 
which was noted for its dens of wretchedness, 
and of being the abode of many pickpockets and 
thieves. She continued down this street—I be- 
lieve they call it Wood Street now—and proceed- 
ing a short distance, knocked at the door of a 
house. We now bustled by her, as it was getting 
quite dark, and heard the knocking reverberate 
through the house as though it was empty of 
furniture, and we had not proceeded many paces 
before the figure vanished from the doorway, 
and entered the house. 

“ George Corson (the partner of mine) and I 
retraced our steps to the building and looked for 
some way of entrance. There was a narrow 
alley-way which we entered, and found the gate 
unfastened, and a back window looking into the 
patch of yard was open. We crept quietly up 
to this and listened. All was still, and we saw 
the room was empty. We leaped quietiy into 
the house and groped our way up stairs. We 
had reached the second story, when we heard 
for the first time voices up stairs, and sofily as 
cats we still pushed on. The quiet was so pro- 
found we could hear each other’s breathing, and 
almost the beating of our hearts. We grasped 
our revolvers, for we did not know how soon we 
would burst upon perhaps a gang of desperate 
scoundrels. 

“Now the voices were plainly heard, they 
were only those of a man and woman, and every 
word they uttered was distinctly audible. We 








were now in rather a wide entry, and we crouched 





expressions of the ruffian, which we had heard, 
we judged that the woman who was now Mrs 
Castor, had been the wife of that villain who was 
now playing upon her fears, and threatening ex- 
posure, thus exacting ‘ black mail,’ the payment 
of which the unhappy victim could not deny. 
We were now enabled to form our plans, so as 
to fix the traps for the detection of this rogue. 

“The next day I had an interview with Mr. 
Castor, and although not betraying to him in the 
least our plans and suspicions, lest he should 
thwart them by his precipitancy, we gave him to 
understand that there was a traitor in his house, 
and received from him a carte blanche to act as 
we pleased. 

“ About a week after the meeting of Mrs. 
Castor with the man, at the house in Wood Street, 
at nine o’clock in the evening, George Corson 
and I were admitted into the house in Vine 
Street, quietly, at the front door, by James B. 
Castor himself. We immediately slipped up 
stairs and took our positions in a sort of lumber 
room situated behind the old gentleman’s cham- 
ber, and looking out upon the flats. This posi- 
tion was one of double value to us, for, by leav- 
ing a chink in the door open, we could glance 
sideways in Castor’s sleeping-room, and see all 
that was going on there. 

“ After the clock on the old State House 
struck eleven, Mr. Castor and his wife came up 
to their chamber to retire. We could see the 
old gentleman was nervous and excited, and his 
wife was fearfully pale, seeming to start at every 
sound, and I thought to myself what cowards 
guilt makes of people. The old man was con- 
tinually looking around, as if to hear a noise at 
any moment, and as though he had not full con- 
fidence in the vigilance of those who should be 
watching. And when he put his watch away, 
instead of putting it beneath his pillow, he thrust 
it quickly and slyly between the mattress and 
sacking. A few moments afterwards the twain 
were in bed, after Mrs. Castor had lit the little 
night-lamp and laid it upon the floor. Ina 
short time longer we heard the heavy snore of 
the old man—we knew it was affected, but his 
companion by his side did not. It was hard 
work for us, keeping in one position for over two 
hours, and in the silence we were almost afraid 
of our breathing being heard. Twelve o’clock 
was pealed forth by the iron tongue of the State 
House bell, and rang sharply upon the still night, 
but old Castor slept on undisturbed, and the mo- 
ment its tones had ceased, Mrs. Castor slipped 
quietly out of bed, making no noise, and ap- 
proaching the door which led out upon the flats, 
waved the little night lamp once, twice, three 
times—the last time a gust of wind nearly ex- 
tinguishing its flame. She closed the door soft- 
ly, glancing quickly around where her husband 
lay. His breathing had become hard and labored. 
She took it as an index of sounder sleep, but we, 
the excited watchers, knew it was his fearful 
state of mind, as the truth gradually came to 
him that his wife was about to be proved a shame- 
fal deceiver. 
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“We knew the moment had nearly arrived for 
action ; we felt to see if our arms were all right, 
and that the iron wristbands were convenient 
and then watched on. You may well say, sir, 
ours is an exciting life, full of peril and adven- 
ture. And you can well imagine this—if you 
had been placed in our positions, watching that 
woman steal slyly up to the bedside or old Cas- 
tor, and take a small bunch of keys from txucath 
his head, and then softly approach a closet with 
a heavy door, which seemed set in the wall, open- 
ing this carefully, then unlocking an inner door 
of thin sheet iron, which creaked slightly on its 
rusty hinges. Then to see her start back and 
gaze towards the bed, and observing the old man 
still motionless, resume her task by unlocking 
what appeared to be a sort of fire and thief safe, 
and taking therefrom a heavy box which she set 
down upon the floor—yes, sir, if you had been 
watching all this, as we were from our conceal- 
ment, you would have been no less excited. 

“ Then we observed a slight noise in the di- 
rection of the roof, and we could just observe 
by staring into the darkness, a head appear above 
the edge. Then higher and higher ‘+ came, 
seeming to be forcing itself up by sheer strength 
—then a pair of arms, then the body, and at last 
all these stood upon the legs belonging to them, 
and the said legs upon old Castor’s roof. One 
watched the tiptoeing roof-walker, advancing 
softly as a panther to the chamber door, and the 
other, the woman within the chamber, trembling, 
tottering towards the door with the stolen box ; 
and a glance at the bed convinced us that it was 
only by a superhuman effort of the will, that 
Castor remained quiet, as he saw the full guilt of 
her he had called wife. 

“In another moment the door was pushed part- 
ly open by the robber outside, so that he could 
meet the woman and receive the box—when Cor- 
son and I rushed forth upon the man. Corson 
caught him by the throat with an iron grip, but 
the fellow with a curse threw him off, as a start- 
led bulldog would asnarling puppy. And no 
sooner was the act performed, than quick as 
lightning he pulled from his waist a heavy pistol, 
and crying, ‘ You fiend, you have betrayed me!’ 
he pointed it at the woman and fired, and would 
certainly have murdered her, but she had, the 
instant before he pulled the trigger, fallen to the 
floor in a deadly swoon, and the ball went crash- 
ing into the headboard of the bed, cracking it 
through and through, and in another instant we 
had thrown ourselves upon him, and bore him to 
the floor, while I quickly fastened the ‘ darbies’ 
upon his wrists, and while he lay floundering and 
cursing, we stepped to the side of the woman. 
She was lying apparently dead, her flowing black 
hair falling around her shoulders and lying in a 
heavy mass down her pure white night-dress. 
Old Castor immediately upon the opening of the 
door, had jumped out of bed, seized a strong 
cudgel by his bedside, and after we had the vil- 
lain handcuffed, and before we could prevent him, 
dealt the scoundrel a stunning blow over the 
head. He capered around in a perfect fury, and 
prayed that ‘ God would not let that woman live.’ 

“ Well, we soon had the robber, who was re- 
cognized as the notorious villain, Jack Masters, 
conveyed him to the station-house, and his whole 
history came out. Ile had been the husband of 
Mrs. Castor, and had left her many years before 
in poverty, when he wandered off to California. 
She had obtained the situation in Castor’s family, 
finally marrying him, when her former worth- 
less husband returned, and commenced his per- 
secutions and threats of exposure, which led her 
to become his accomplice to save herself from 
his wrath. But, poor thing, she died before her 
husband was tried, awaking from that swoon, 
only to be attacked with brain fever, from which 
she never recovered. Masters is now, sir, in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, serving 
out a sentence of nine years and—” 

Jerk—bump goes the boat. Bump—creak 
again—then she labors hard—creak—and she’s 
fast. A thousand voices are heard, myriad faces 
are upturned—nothing is noticeable but whole 
lines of arms, with waving whips, and no sounds 
salute our ears except—“ Astor?” “ American?” 
“Ride up?” “Ride up?’ “Here’s for the 
Howard, right off!” “St. Nicholas?” “ Have 
a cab, sir?” 

“ Why, we are at the Battery already. iam 
much obliged to you, Mr. Benson, fur your very 
entertaining adventure.” 





WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


George Riggs, of London, bookselier, lately 
deceased, in his will does not fail to remember 
the printers, with whom his business wes so inti- 
mately connected. His property was valued at 
£70,000, of which he leaves £12,000 to his wife, 
£11,000 to other parties, and a considerable num- 
ber of small legacies to his assistants and the 
contributors to the Family Herald, published by 
him. He bequeathes £500 to the Printers’ Pen- 
sion Society ; £100 to the Printers’ Widow and 
Orphan Fund; £100 to the Printers’ Alms 
House Fund ; besides £100 each to the Servants’ 
Home and Dressmakers’ Institution, and a like 
amount to several hospitals. After these lega- 
cies are all paid, he bequeathes the residue of his 
property to the Printers’ Alms House Society, to 
be divided among the aged printers and widows 
of printers.—The Printer. 





GAS. 


Public attention on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has recently been directed to improvcucnts in 
the manufacture of gas. At the late pose: he 
the British Scientitic Association, the Abbe 
Moigno, one of the French delegates, presented 
a paper “ On a New Gas Burner, and a Method 
of pretuding an Illuminating Gas cheaply, from 
the Decomposition of Water.” The large in- 
terest the public have in this matter may be seen 
by the following facts respecting one large city : 
It is computed that in one way or another Lon- 
don pays nearly ten million dollars « year for 
about 7,000,000 cubic feet of gas, obtained by the 
distillation of 840,000 tons of coal. The pres- 
ent price per 1000 cubic feet, is four shillings and 
sixpence sterling—about one dollar and thirteen 
cents 





-- —— 


A pecisive AnsweR—It is tacrated of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George II., that she 
once inquired of Mr. Pitt, who subsequently be- 
came Earl Chatham, what it would cost to close 
the parks of London to the populace and make 
private grounds of them. “ Three Crowns, your 
majesty!’ was Mr. Pitt’s sententious reply. 
And Queen Caroline never felt in a disposition 
afterwards to recur to the subject. 


| 


THE ANIMAL CREATION. 
The lower we deseend in the scale of sentient be- 





| ings, the more is our curiosity stimulated and our 


wonder excited. In these regions of new in- 


| stinct, the devising care and skill of the Creator 





seems to become more and more manifest. Take 
a single fact in regard to the common oyster, as 
stated by Mr. S. G. Goodrich, in the second vol- 
ume of his recently published Illustrated Nat- 
ural History : 


“Tt isa question which often arises, how the 
oysters, scallops, and otuer shell-fish which are 
fixed to rocks for life, obtain food? Jones, in 
his ‘ Stracture of the Animal Kingdom,’ answers 
this question: ‘ Wonderful, indeed, is the elab- 
orate mechanism employed to effect the double 
purpose of removing the respired fluid, and feed- 
ing the helpless inhabitants of these shells. 
Every filament of the gill-fringe, examined un- 
der a powerfal microscope, is found to be covered 
with countless cilia in constant vibration, causing 
by their united efforts, powerful and rapid cur- 
rents, which, sweeping over the entire surface of 
the gills, hurry towards the mouth whatever ani- 
malcules or nutritious particles may be brought 
within the limits of their action, and thus bring 
streams of nutritive atoms to the very aperture 
through which they are conveyed to the stomach ; 
the lips and labial fringes acting as sentinels to 
admit or refuse entrance, as the matter supplied 
may be of a wholesome or pernicious character. 
So energetic, indeed, is the ciliary movement 
over the entire extent of the gills, that if any 
portion of them be cut off with a pair of scissors, 
itimmediately swims away, and continues to 
row itself ina given direction, as long as the 
cilia upon its surtace continue their movements.’ 
What is there more curious, more wonderful 
than this in the history of animated nature ! 
Down in the hidden depths of the sea, on every 
shore, in every clime, in respect to myriads of 
this, the most helpless of his creatures, God be- 
stows his care and works his miracles.” 


tse 
IS THE WORLD A MISTAKE? 


One of the saddest mistakes which good peo- 
ple have made, is in supposing the world to bea 
mistake. To hese people—and their number is 
not small—the earth is but a theatre of: pain and 
sickness, sorrow and death. Joy is illusive, 
pleasure a cheat, laughter a mockery, and happi- 
ness a thing impossible, and not even to be 
looked for on this side the grave. The perform- 
ance of all duty is the “taking up” of what 
they call “across.” ‘They are actually afraid to 
be happy, under an overshadowing impression 
that they have no right to be happy in this life. 
They believe there is something intrinsically bad 
in the world we inhabit, and all the joy that pro- 
ceeds from it. They have an idea that the mor- 
al evil which afflicts the human race has struck 
in. All the sufferings of the brute creation—the 
throes of labor, and sickness of body and pain 
of death—are so many voices proclaiming the 
fatal failure of Adam. Human nature itself is 
an awful thing. God is a great lawgiver, an in- 
exorable avenger, an awful judge, a being to be 
feared more than loved. Life is a trial—severe, 
unrelenting, perpetual. All that seems good 
and graceful and glorious in the world is a hol- 
low sham, for the deception of the unwary and 
the ruin of the unwise.—Timothy Titcomb. 











Housetwife’s Department 
epartment. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

New Weather-Glass. 

A correspondent says:—‘‘ For some years I have been 
in the habit of watching the condition of the gum in my 
wife’s camphor bottle, and when not disturbed it makes a 
capital weather-glass. It answers as well as a barometer. 
When there is to be a change of weather, from fair to 
windy or wet, the thin flakes of gum will rise up; and 
sometimes, when there was to be a great storm, I have 


seen them at the top. When they settle clearly at the 
bottom, then we are sure of grand weather.” 








‘To preserve Ivory Knife-Handles whole. 

Never let knife-blades stand in hot water as is some- 
times done to make them wash easily. The heat expands 
the steel which runs up into the handle a very little, and 
this cracks the ivory. Knife-handles should never lie in 
water. A handsome knife, or one used for cooking, is 
soon spoiled in this way. 

Bakers’ Yeast. 

Boil two ounces of hops one hour in nine quarts of 
water, take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when the 
liquor is milk-warm, and add one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of flour, and half a pint of brewers’ 
yeast to work it. 

Bran Tea. 

A very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, and 
restlessness from pain. Puta handful of bran in a pint 
ands * “lof cold water. let it boil rather more than half 
an hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with lemon 
juice; but it is a pleasant drink without any addition. 





Salt Fish. 

Salt cod should be kept in a dry place, where the odor 
of it will not affect the air of the house. The best kind is 
that which is called dun, from its peculiar color. Fish- 
skin for clearing coffee should be washed, dried, cut 
small, and kept in a box or paper bag. 


Starch Polish. 

Tsk2 one ounce of spermaceti and one ounce of white 
wax; melt and run it intoa thin cake ona plate. A 
piece the size of a quarter of a dollar, added to a quart of 
prepared starch, gives a beautiful lustre to the clothes, 
and prevents the iron from sticking. 





A Receipt for Pomade. 

Three ounces of olive oil, three-quarters of a drachm of 
the oil of almonds, two drachms of palm oil, half an 
ounce of white wax, a quarter of « pound of lard, and 
three-quarters of a drachm of the essence of bergamot. 


To cleanse Gold. 

“ash the article in warm suds made of delicate soap 
and water, with ten or fifteen crops of sal volatile. (The 
sal volatile will render the metal brittle—this hint may 
be used or left at pleasure ) 


A good Shaving Paste. 

White wax, spermaceti and almond oll, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce; melt, and while warm beat in two 
squares of Windsor soap, previously reduced to a paste 
with rose- water. 


Preserving Milk. 
Take apy quantity of really fresh milk, pot it into a 


bottle well corked, and plunge it imto boiling water » 
quarter of an hour 





Remedy for House Ants. 

Go at once to the nest and pour botling water into it 
unti) the ants are destroyed. If they come in through « 
crack, stop it up 


Felons. 

To cure felons on the finger apply the spinal marrow of 
the ox ons piece of cotton rag, changing it every four 
hours 
Soap. 

Soft soap should be kept in a dry place in the cellar, 
and should not be used till three months old. 
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Port's Corner, 


VICTORIOUS MEN OF EARTH. 








Victorious men of earth, no more 

Proclaim how wide your empires are! 
Though you bind in every shore, 

And your triumphs reach as far 

As night or day, 

Yet you proud monarchs must obey, 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 


Devouring famine, plague and war, 

Each able to undo maokind, 
Death's servile emissaries are ; 

Nor to these alone confined— 

He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle ways to kill: 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 





AN EPITAPH. 


He died, and left the world behind! 
His once wild heart is cold! 

His once keen eye is quelied and blind! 
What more?—his tale is told. 


He came, and, baring his heaven-bright thought, 
He earned the base world’s ban; 

And, having vainly lived and taught, 
Gave place toa meaner man!— Barry ConnwaLt. 





HOPE. 
Strange c ge! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired of waiting for this chemie gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us = old. 

RYDEN. 





MAIDENHOOD. 
Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Wi hood and childhood tleet!—L 








THE INFINITB CREATOR. 


When God reveals his march through nature's night, 
His steps are beauty, and his presence light. 
Jamss MonTGOMERY. 


A Gale of Ttalian Life, 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


LUDOVICO THE MOOR. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 
Everrsopy in the city seemed rushing towards 
one spot, one centre of attraction, the cathedral 
of Milan. Everybody seemed happy, expectant. 


seemed to have for the beautiful duchess, and | 


thought nothing of it. 

Up a dark, winding staircase, up and up, to 
the very top of a tall house, carefally crept a 
muftied figure. Carefully creeping upward, and 
ever and anon looking behind him suspiciously, 
went this dark man. Arrived at the top of the 
stairs, he knocked at a small door in front of 
him. A long time, spent in impatient, fruitless 
waiting, and he repeated the summons, and this 
time more boldly. Upon the instant of the sec- 
ond signal the door opened, and a little, withered, 
ill-favored old man made his appearance, and 
asked fiercely : 

“ Who disturbs me at this hour ?” 

“ One who wishes to consult your science.” 

“Too late. Go home. Come when the sun 
shines fair and bright upon all the gay earth, and 
not come like a nighthawk. Go home.” 

“No time like the present,” calmly answered 
the stranger, standing firmly in the doorway. 

“ Dark deeds needs must be done in darkness. 
No sun can lighten your black heart. Walk in.” 

This the old man muttered, as he ushered the 
stranger into the room, then closed and locked the 
door behind them. 

“ Your words are ungracious, old man,” said 
the stranger, hoping by his ease of manner to 
gain ease of mind. 

“Cavil not at my words if you wish my aid. 
Be seated.” 

The new comer looked about him, and seeing 
only one chair, he hesitated to occupy it, but a 
sign from the owner made him take it. It was 
a strange room into which he was ushered. 
High dark walls covered with all sorts of fiend- 
ish pictures, bones, talismans, trophies, every- 
thing fearful and revolting; in each corner, 
standing upright in a dark coffin, each coffin sur- 
mounted by a large stuffed raven, grinning hid- 
eously, were skeletons. Bones, skulls, stuffed 
birds and reptiles of every variety now hung 
round this fearful room. In the centre of the 
apartment stood a large table, covered with 
black velvet, upon which were embroidered in sil- 
ver and carmine, cabalistic signs. Upon this 
table lay a huge volume, bound in deep red vel- 
vet, and fastened by silver clasps, bearing strange 
devices. This den was dimly lighted in the day 
time by two narrow, slit-like windows, and now 
by a single lamp suspended above the table. 
This room was the abode of Calistro the famous 
Moorish sorcerer, who had of late come to work 
his wondrous spells in Milan, and had already 
gained a most wonderful influence over the su- 





In the magnificent cathedral was to be solemni 
that day the marriage between Giovanni Gale- 
azzo, Duke of Milan, and Isabella, grand- 
daughter of the King of Naples. Very little had 
been heard concerning the bride; her beauty had 
not been extolled and commented upon as is 
often the case, and besides the interest always 
felt upon such an occasion, was the desire to see 
if Isabella of Naples was beautiful. The young 
Duke of Milan was brave, handsome and manly, 
a model of virtue, totally unlike his father, who 
was sensual, tyrannical and weak-minded. 
Giovanni was loved by all his friends, and 
adored by the people—he was the pet of the 
Milanese. Always ready to listen to the 
troubles of the people, he did not remain a mere 
passive listener, but set about to redress the 
wrongs as far as lay in his power. Whoever ap- 
plied to him was sure to obtain justice, and 
speedily, too, for the duke held to the opinion 
that tardy justice was oftener worse than a sud- 
den wrong. Thus, on the day in question, Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo’s wedding day, the people rejoiced 
with one accord. All the streets through which 
the marriage procession was to pass were deco- 
rated with flags, ribbons and garlands, while the 
pavements were strewn with flowers and fragrant 
herbs. 

The hour arrived, and with it the marriage 
procesaion. At the vast portal of the church it 
was met by a number of young girls, the fairest 
in Milan, bearing beautiful flowers and wreaths, 
which they threw in the pathway of the bridal 
pair; over the steps, up the broad nave, even to 
the foot of the holy altar, the maidens spread the 
choicest, fragrant flowers, then stood on each side 
eager to watch the bride. Almost an audible 
exclamation of delight ran through the crowd, 
as, robed in white satin, shrouded in the richest 
lace, and resplendent with diamonds, leaning on 
the arm of Giovanna Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
came Isabella of Naples. The people rejoiced, 
and almost worshipped the bride, for she was as 
beautiful as an angel—few people had more than 
dreamed of such exquisite beauty. All the 
court, all the relations were there, sive one, the 
uncle of the duke, Ludovico the Moor (il Moro). 
The marriage y being pleted, the 
bridal train turned, and proceeded to the palace 
of the duke, where was prepared a sumptuous 
feast. At the gate of the palace they were met 
by Ludovico. 

“‘T regret, my dear nephew, that I was un- 
avoidably prevented from being present at your 
marriage. I now welcome you with a blessing, 
and pray that upon entering this palace, she may 
lay aside her veil, that I may behold the beauty 
which the people are raving about.” 

At these words Isabella shrunk a little, but she 
in courtesy drew aside the veil which she had 
drawn over her features upon leaving the cathe- 
dral, and displayed to the bold gaze of Ludovico 
her exquisite loveliness. 

“‘ Blessed mother!” exclaimed Ludovico, “I 
have been in many lands, beheld the choicest 
beauties of many climes, but all charms fade be- 
fore the resplendent loveliness of the Duchess of 

Milan. The feast is prepared, and the guests 
wait—a double feast they will have.” So say- 
ing, Ludovico led the way to the banquet hall. 

Weeks passed, even months, and, ever follow- 
ing the beautiful bride, was the tall form and 
dark face of Ludovico the Moor. If she rode, 
Isabella was sure to meet her husband’s uncle, 
ever felt his dark, treacherous eyes bent on her 
face, looking the unholy admiration which he 
dared not express in words. Isabella began to 
feel afraid of this man, who followed her so like 
a shadow ; a shudder always passed over her as 
she heard his rich, insinuating voice. Giovanni 
noted nothing beyond the admiration Ludovico 








perstitious Milanese, from the poorest peasant to 
the highest noble. People of all ranks consulted 
him, and bought charms and spells of him, and 
had their fortunes told. 

Calistro seated himself upon the huge carcass 
of a stuffed crocodile, and from some secret hid- 
ing place, grinning and chattering, came an imp- 
ish little black monkey, who perched himself 
beside his master on the head of the reptile. 
The master, small, ill-favored, and malicious, 
looked hardly unlike his pet monkey. When 
both stranger and magician were seated, the lat- 
ter turned to the former, and spoke, while he 
fixed upon him his searching, restless eyes. 

“ What brings you here, my friend ?” 

“I wish your aid.” 

“In what way? Shall I tell your fortune, or 
that of a friend ?” 

“ Neither.” ’ 

“Neither? You are wrong. Yon may not 
care to know each event of life, but you would 
know the end of that life. Is not death, Sir 
Stranger, the consummation of everybody’s for- 
tune? I cannot pass beyond the grave.” 

“ I spoke not of death.” 

“ You might have done so just as well. If I 
can read in the stars the destiny of each human 
being who comes to me, can I be blind when 
reading the faces of men, when each passion en- 
graves aline deep in the face, when the eyes— 
you need not lower yours, for I have read the 
tale they tell—speak to me? You come here 
to gain the wherewithal with which to rid you of 
a troublesome relation, Ludovico Sforza.” 

At the mention of his name, the stranger 
turned pale, and sprang to his feet. 

“ Be seated,” coldly said Calistro, with a ma- 
lignant smile. ‘“ You should not be startled at 
hearing your own name. I will do your bidding, 
but before I give you all you require, you must 
give me that seal ring you wear; that I request, 
so that should I need you I can send a messen- 
ger who will be accredited. The second thing 
is also simple. You must sign this paper. 
Read it.” 

“I promise to give to Calistro, Moorish sor- 
cerer, half of that which he aids me to gain. I 
give him the casket.” 

“That is simple enough, surely, Signor 
Calistro,” said Ludovico, smiling scornfully. 

“Tam glad you thipk so, and hope when the 
time of payment comes you will find it still as 
easy. This paper you must sign with your 
blood.” 

“ Cheerfully, willingly will I sign,” said the 
wicked Ludovico, as he thought of the prize he 
was to gain. “ When the time comes,” thought 
he, “ we’ll see who loses in this game.” 

“ Roll up your sleeve—there, that’s enough— 
a small incision—your blood flows readily—now 
for the pen—quick, ere it dries !” 

So spoke the little, dark, impish physician and 
sorcerer, and the bold, reckless Ludovico Sforza 
wrote his name in deep red characters on the 
paper. The magician took the paper, and un- 
clasping the book of magic upon the table, 
placed it between the leaves, and again closed the 
volume. That done, from a quaint little cup- 
board he took several minute bottles, from each 
of which he poured a few drops into an empty 
bottle in a rich filagree case which stood upon 
the table. When he had completed the mixture, 
he handed the silver-cased bottle to Sforza, 
saying: 

“Go, now. This liquid, which is perfectly 
tasteless when mingled with wine, and perfectly 
colorless, will produce death. Five drops each 
day, and in three months your victim will pass 
away to another world, and none to say, nothing 
to prove who sent him there. Increase the dose 
—give ten drops instead of five, and in half the 





time he who swallows the dose willdie. Increase 
the dose still more, and in less time Giovanni 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, and husband of the 
loveliest woman in all Italy will be beyond your 
power to work him good or ill. Know now that 
I know you and your victim. Beware how you 
seek to deceive me, or play me false, your life will 
be the forfeit. Go!” 

Without a word, Ludovico Sforza took the 
fatal bottle, and fled down stairs, without daring 
to look behind him, trembling at what he had 
done, but never swerving from his purpose. 
Could he have heard the low chuckle which 
followed him, Ludovico would have been less 
sure of getting the best of the bargain. 

“ Fool, fool! The compact is made, and well 
he will rue it. Ha, ha, ha! Isabella of Naples 
will feel what it isto scorn an Italian. Because 
I was homely, withered and old before my time, 
she scorned my suit. I, an Italian nobleman, 
wealthy beyond count, she refused. She let her 
beautiful eyes express surprise, then pity, and 
then, O heavens, as I urged my suit, she 
scorned me! She didn’t say so, but I saw it in 
her eyes, those glorious eyes. I saw her, beauti- 
ful lips curl, and those bewildering eyes grow 
dark with scorn as she refused me, the Marquis 
of Spasi. What fools the world contains! By 
the aid of a little native wit and shrewdness, 
these hideous skulls, pictures, stuffed birds and 
reptiles, I pass for a magician, and fool even the 
intelligent. Do I not know Ludovico Sforza 
the Moor? Tyrannical, selfish, envious and un- 
principled, I read his vile thoughts, as disguised 


THE CORNED BEEF BOARDER. 


A few years since, the capital of one of the 
New England States boasted of but one public 
house—which was a very creditable establish- 
ment, by the way—and at which, at the present 
time, you can make sure of very comfortable and 

isfuctory dations,on ble terms. 
Then, as now, this house was the temporary 
home of the Solons and Lycurguses of the State, 
when their legislative duties drew them to the 





— 

r. F——, the proprietor of the house at the 
time to which we allude, found that he had all 
sorts of men to deal with, the State representa- 
tives being composed of farmers, ship-builders, 
land. ulators, lumber-merchants, etc. Of all 
men, however, the queerest customer was @ rep- 
resentative who had not certainly been chosen 
for any remarkable oratorical talents, or for any 
extensive knowledge of political economy. In 
fact, his notions of private economy altogether 
— as the following anecdote will 
show. 

With his constituents, Mr. G—— took up his 
uarters at the public house kept by Mr. F——. 
ie was delighted with the breakfast of venison 

steak, the dinners of turkeys, of moss-meat and 
other corresponding acc lations ; but really, 
the rate of board was more than he felt himself 
able to pay. Accordingly, he applied to the 
landlord to know if he could not board him for 
less than the usual price. 

“TI should be very happy to accommodate 

=. said Mr. F——, politely, “ but I should 

by the operation. 1 have the best of every- 
thing on my table, and my expenses are so large 
that I could not live if 1 were to reduce the 
prices.” 

“No way at all, in my case?” inquired the 

representative, ruefully. 

“No, I don’t see how Ican. I have to pay 











like a beggar I lingered near the portal of the 
duke’s palace. I could have killed Ludovico for 
gazing so boldly upon the beauty I never can 
possess. Isaw his surprise as he gazed on Isa- 
bella’s blushing face. I read his desire in his 
eyes, and the look of hate he cast upon the lucky 
duke. Not in vain have I watched him day by 
day, and seen the hatred deepen, and the desire 
of passion grow each day more powerful. ‘The 
poison I gave him is sure if science can tell any- 
thing. Ludovico Sforza will give the ten drops, 
and in three weeks the Duchess of Milan will be 
a widow. Sforza, you areafool! Half of what 
you gain is mine. Ha, ha, I will take the body, 
the beautiful casket, and if Ludovico can gain 
possession of the soul without injuring the body, 
let him do so. He has pledged the casket.” 





A few weeks and the Milanese mourned like 
one great family—Giovanni Galeazzo, the loved 
Duke of Milan, was dead. He had rapidly 
faded away before their eyes. Each day on the 
balcony he grew paler and weaker; at last he 
came there no more to receive the welcome of his 
people. Pale and tearful came the adored, the 
lovely Isabella, and the people learned each day 
from her wan face how the duke was. At last 
she came not at all, the balcony was draped with 
black, a great grief fell upon the people, for their 
loved master was dead, the brave, generous duke. 
A great lamentation filled the city. A dark, sad 
day it was for the devoted Milanese when the 
vault closed over all that remained of Giovanni 
Galeazzo. Isabella was tearless. 

With tears and kind offers, Ludovico Sforza 
came to her, and rage filled his heart when he 
saw that she e#@rned him. Isabella distrusted 
and feared him, and in her own mind resolved to 
rid herself of him. One day he came to her, 
and being inflamed by her beauty, he gave vent 
to his admiration in the following words : 

“ Isabella, beautiful creature, my heart burns 
within me. The words will come. Have you 
been blind to the love which nearly consumed 
me while Giovanni lived ?” 

The words struck terror to her woman’s heart. 
She was fully convinced now of the truth of her 
suspicions that Giovanni had died an 1 


ly high, this season, for my turkeys, 
eggs, etc.” 

“ Now see here,” interrupted Mr. G—, “I 
suppose these fixins are wuth all you charge for 

ard. Iwould not complain if I felt as though 
1 could afford to eat such dinners. Now why 
not let them that want to eat the tarkeys pay for 
’em? For my own part, I would as lief eat 
corned beef every day as not. I wont eat your 
turkeys, and I don’t see why I should pay for 
’em.” 


“ Very well,” said the obliging landlord, with 
an indulgent smile. “If you are willing to con- 
fine yourself to corned beef, as far as meals are 
concerned, and to eat other things accordingly, 
I snppose Ican make some deduction in your 
case.’ 


The representative was highly gratified. He 
promised to eat corned Leef, and to abstain from 
various costly dishes which were named, upon 
which condition a satisfactory bargain was made. 
Accordingly everybody who observed Mr. G—— 
at the table from that day, were very much aston- 
ished at his singular choice of food. Of course, 
the bargain was a secret—confined to the two 
parties by whom it was made; and the uncon- 
scious waiters laid befure the representative 

ptati ter ptation, which he no doubt 
found it hard to resist. 

“ What shall I help you to, sir?” they would 
ask him. “Turkey, chicken, venison steak, 
roasted—” 

“ Corned beef!” would be the self-denying ex- 
clamation of the scrupulous boarder. 

Day after day it was the same. Sometimes 
they would, through mistake, we may suppose, 

lace before him a choice plate of the forbidden 
uxuries, which made his heart ache to send 
away again, with his modest call for corned beef. 
At length the waiters grew so stupid—or wag- 
gish we sus that Mr. G—— would have to 
send away half a dozen appetizing dishes, be- 
fore they could be made to understand that his 
unalterable choice was corned beef. 

This state of affairs afforded a great deal of 
amusement to the waiters, boarders, guests, ev- 
erybody, except Mr. G—— himself, who was 
grievously annoyed. At last, human nature 
could bear it no longer. One day Mr. G—— 
called for his favorite dish three times, and re- 
ceived successively roasted veal, steak moose, 
and broiled chicken. Glowing and sweating with 
perplexity and wrathful impatience, he sent away 
the last-named dish, with an emphatic request for 
corned beef! The waiter, stupid fool, returned 
with odious turkey. 

“ You thick-skulled rascal,” cried the furious 
representative, “can’t you understand? I aint 
a turkey boarder, I’m a corned-beef boarder. 
Do you hear? I’m a corned beef boarder !”’ 

The waiter heard, and the table roared, the 








death. Rising in her wrath and indignation, 
Isabella quivering with passion exclaimed : 

“Go, vile assassin, murderer, and pollute this 
place no more! Go, befure I kill you, for I 
would dare do anything, now.” And so speak- 
ing, she drew a glittering dagger from her bosom. 

Foiled, beaten back for a time, Ludovico re- 
treated. Open war was between them now, and 
she would feel his power. The next morning, 
Isabella, Duchess of Milan, had disappeared. 
Furious, Ludovico Sforza rushed to the magi- 
cian’s den. No clue could he gain there. 
Calistro thought that this frenzying was mere 
acting on the part of Sforza, done to blind him 
to his acts, and Sforza thought the same of Cal- 
istro. Insulting words passed between them. 
Swords were drawn, and Calistro fell. Ludovico 
sought night and day for the lost beauty, but 
could gain no trace of her. One night as he re- 
turned from one of his vain searches, he heard a 
step behind him, and the next instant he was 
stabbed from behind, and fell dead upon the 
pavements. Few were sorrowful when the news 
of the assassination spread abroad. Out from 
her sanctuary, which was a convent near Milan, 
came the beautiful, sad duchess, fearing nothing 
now, since the death of the bold Lupovico 
THE Moor. 





A HINT TO LOVERS OF FLOWEBS. 


A most beautiful and easily attained show of 
evergreens may be had by a very simple plan 
which has been found to answer remarkably well 
on a small scale. If geranium branches taken 
from luxariant and healthy trees, just before the 
winter sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few 
days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By 
placing a number of bottles thus filled in a flow- 
er-basket, with moss to conceal the bottles, a show 
of evergreens is easily insured for the whole 
winter. All the different varieties of the plant 
being used, the various shapes and colors of the 
leaves blend into a beautiful effect. They require 
no fresh water.— Telegraph. 





THE BIBLE. 

Out of it has come all pure moralities. From 
it have sprung all sweet charities. It has been 
the motive power of regeneration and reforma- 
tion to millions of men. It has comforted the 
humble, consoled the mourning, sustained the 
suffering, and given trust and triamph to the dy- 
ing. The wise old man has fallen asleep with it 
folded to his breast. The simple cot has 
used it for his dying pillow, and even the inno- 
cent child has breathed his last happy sigh with 
his fingers between its promise-freighted leaves. 
—Timothy Titcomd. 





Pp persp profusely, but he was 
never afterwards troubled with refusing the dishes 
he had foresworn. The waiters enjoyed the 
joke, and the representative the corned beef, in 
quiet.—P. Transcript. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


There’s a tree that blossoms in winter time, 
In spite of tempests, aud wind, and snow; 
And fruit as bright as in tropic clime 
On its fresh green branches wave and glow; 
No matter how gloomy the winter be, 
There ’s sure to be fruit on the Christmas-tree. 
Marr M. Cuass. 











General Care of Flowers. 

Numerous plants, which it would require too much 
space to enumerate, will need attention at this time. 
Pelargoniams require some special attention; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, so as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
ends of the growing shoots; keep in a light and airy part 
of the house, near the glass, and fumigate often, to keep 
down the green fly. Azaleas will show signs of @ fresh 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cinirarias will need to be shifted, if growing fast; keep 
them near the glass, and practise fumigation regularly, 
as the green fly is destructive to the beauty of this plant 
Achimenes and gloxinias may now be re-potted, placing 
them in the warmest part of the house, and water spar- 
ingly for a week or two. 


Cistus. 

The rock rose. Beautiful hardy and half hardy shrubs, 
which grow freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are 
readily increased by cuttings planted under a hand-giass, 
layers or seeds, which are ripened in abundance. Most 
of the species are of low growth, and are generally used 
for rock-work. The dwarf kinds being generally tender, 
will require a slight protection during severe winters, 
when they are planted cut for rock-work. There are sev- 
eral other kinds of cistus, but none so beautiful as this 
rock rose. 








Iacaranda. 

A climbing plant, native of Brazil, with beautiful lilac 
flowers, shaped like those of the catalps. The wood is 
said to be the rosewood of commerce. In England it re- 
quires a stove. It should be grown in a mixture of loam 
and peat, and it should be kept nearly dry during the 
winter. It is propagated by cuttings, which should not 
be deprived of their leaves, and which must be struck in 
pure sand under a glass. Some persons suppose the rose- 
wood to be a kind of mimosa. 

Arenaria. 

Pretty little plants, with flowers shaped like those of 
the pink. (Most of the species are natives of Europe, 
and they are all quite hardy. The flowers are red, white 
and purple. These plants are easy of culture in any dry, 
sandy soil, and they are particularily suitable for rock- 
work. 


Sarcanthus. 
East Indian epiphytes, nearly allied to vanda, which 
should be grown on logs of wood. 


--Mester’s Pirnir. 


rth was once applied to by a miserly old noble 

man to paint on his staircase a representation of Pha- 
raoh’s hoat in the Ked Sea. In attempting to fix on the 
price, Hogarth became quite dissatistied. The miser was 
unwilling to give more than half the real value of the 

icture. At last, Hogarth, out of all patience, agreed to 

is patron's terms. Within a day or two the picture was 
ready. The nobleman was surprised at such expedition, 
and immediately called to examine it. The canvass was 

inted all over red 

* Zounds!" said the purchaser, ‘‘ what have you here? 
I ordered a scene of the Ked Sea!” 

‘The Red Sea you bave.”’ said Hogarth. still smarting 
to have his talepts undervalued. 

* But where are the Israelites [” 

“They are all gone oer.” 

“ And where are the Egyptians?’ 

“ They are all drowned.” 

The miser’s confusion could only be equalled by the 
haste with which he paid his bill. The biter was bit. 


A Buncombe Fence —Lawyer—“ Now, Mr. A——, was 
the fence alluded to a good, strong fence?” 
Uncle Will—* Yea, sir.” 
7—* Well, what sort of a fence was it?” 
Uncle Will (holding in}—* it was a Buncombe fence, 


sir 

Lawyer (thinking he had cornered the old gent}— 
“Now, squire, will you oblige the court by giving your 
definition of 2 Buncombe fence?” 

Uncle Wili—*: A Buncombe ee sir, io a fence that ts 
bull strong, horse high, and pig tight!” 

Uncle wilt was dismissed from the stand, and retired 
with flying colors. 


A“ Matter-of- Fact Man.—When Doctor Braden was 

rector of Kitham, in Kent, the text he one day took to 
h from was, ** Who art thou?” After reading the 

text, he made—as was his custom—a pause for the con- 
gregation to reflect upon the words, when a gentleman in 
military dress, marching very sedately up the middle 
aisle of the church, supposing it to be a question address 
ed to him, to the surprise of all it, replied, * lam, 
sir, an officer of the [7th Foot, on a recruiting perty 
here; and having brought my wife and family with me, 
wish to be acquainted with the neighboriog gentry amd 
clergy.” wea ' 

“Mr. Brown,” said a ble to this ubiquit us 
son. the other day, ‘how many cows do you own? 

“Why do you ask ’”’ was the query. 

** Because I wish to levy on them,” was the prompt re- 

inder. 
” Well, let me see,’ said My. Brown, abstractedly, 
“how many cows does the law allow me!” 

“Two,” replied the constable. 

“Two!” said Mr. Brown, with good-natured astonish- 
ment; ‘well, if the jaw allows me two, | wish it would 
make haste and send the other along—I have but one.”’ 





The Frothville Debating Society was considering the 
propriety of purchasing @ burial lot, and it was used as 
an argument iu its favor, that one of the members had 
expressed the wish that, when he died, he might be laid 
in a lot owned by the soviety he esteemed so much. 
* How do you get along with your burial lot?”’ was asked 
of one who was inimical to the purchase. ‘0, it’s all 
settled,’’ was the reply 5 ‘it is to be purchased, but the 
man who agreed to be buried in it has backed out!”’ 


Aconntry editor is “giving boots’’ to a rival towm, 
and among other saucy things, says that ‘it takes seve- 
ral of their pigs to pull « blade of grass; and they are 80 

r that the foremost seizes the spear in his mouth, the 
Balanes having taken each other by the tail, aod then 
they give a pull, a strong pull, and a pull attogether— 
and if it breaks, the whole tumble to the ground for want 
of sufficient strength to support them. It takes three or 
four of them to make a shadow.” 


W. W. Howe, the “ Pasha,” tells the following in the 
last New York Picayune:—‘* 1 was lately describing to 
the * Bishop” a wedding I had witnessed in New York 
and was eulogising the beauty of the bride,on whom had 
shone the light of only eighteen summers. The hardened 
offender merely replied, ** You would express her age 
more satisfactorily, according to the present style of 
skirts, by saying that eighteeen springs had passed over 
her head.” 

An Irish news-carrier (says The Builier), who some- 
times courts the Muses, has given his idea of the church- 
building taste of the people of America in the following 
lines, which contain more truth than poetry : 

They puts up a front to the street, 
Like ould Westminster Abbey ; 

But thin they thinks to chate the Lord, 
And builds the back part shabby. 


A very fat man having taken a seat in an omnibus, al- 
ready crowded to the great anno) ance of the passengers, 
several with partial breathing and muttering lips, inquir- 
ed who such a lump of ffesh as the new cower could be. 
“1 don't know,” responded a wag; ‘ but judging from 
the effect he produces, I should suppose him a member 
of the prees.”” LLL 

You don’t live as well now as when you worked for 
me, do you? You then had roast beef, mince piv, and 
loaf-cake every day.”’ Henry rolled up the white of his 
eyes, and replied, ‘* Yes, Massa Coons, we did have roas 
beef, mince pie, loaf cake ebery day ; dat is, Massa Coens, 
if you call codfish ali dem!” 


Aunt Betsey tells a story of one of her near neighbors, 
when she lived in the country, who was ** meaner than 
pa .” “* Why,’’ she says, ** whenever he happened to 
get hold ofa half dollar, he would give it such a squeeze, 
that the poor eagle would squea/ outright almost.” 

A Western r says that a horse and wagon were re- 
cently doweel ta the Ohio. Now, isn’t that orfal! 
What a tale the tongue of that wagon could have told had 
it been rescued; and what spokes the wheels would have 
uttered. Poor felioes, they are gone! 


eee 


house keeper?” 

* Why, some houses are so light, that they have people 
to keep them from being blown away.” 

The youth was satistied. 

A young “ buck,’’ nowadays, is euriously compounded. 
He has a beaver on his head, a goatee on his chin, ids on 
his hands, ca/res on his legs (and doe-skin also), casts 
sheeps’ eyes, and is looked upon by his dve-ting duck as 
deer at any price. 

“T didn’t denounce you,” said a saucy young fellow to 
an editor, ** but only your subordinate; | merely made a 
fling at your staff.’—‘: Well, sir,” replied the editor, 
suiting the action to the word, ‘then my staff shall have 
RO inn enncnpaniornnn 

A student went into a bookstore and inquired of the 
proprietor, if he had any pocket-testaments in Greek. 
**Im Greek!’ echoed our good friend, hesitatingly. “I 
believe not, sir; but I have @ lot of elegant ones in 
morvcco.”’ 


It is said that French fashions corrupt republican pens, 

and that after a short sojourn in tne * gay capital of civ- 

France,’’ American writers become Paris-ites. True 
—end some of them go to Kouen. 

A would-be wit having fired off all his stale jokes with- 
out effect, at last exclaimed, ‘Why, you never laugh 
when | say @ good thing.’’—** Don’t 1?” retorted Jerrold ; 
**only try me with one!" 
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“Mother,” said a young hopeful, ‘‘ what is a light-. 

















